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more than anything else to lose their manliness. While 
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make at the head of an army or in the frenzied battles 






of the business world, they will leave Him to heaven. 






But, if they will study Him in the Light which He 
throws on all our hopes and fears and yearnings. . 
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! they will come to understand that anything short of 









Him is not only unmanly but actually inhuman... 
The Supermen of this world are the adopted sons of 
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i God.” 
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| comprise the book “intensely personal talks with the Blessed 
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i strikingly apposite in its application to the modern trend 
which divorces Christ from society. 
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Molotov ultimatum In an hour-long address that, 
with interpretations into English and French, consumed 
the whole afternoon plenary session of the General As- 
sembly on October 29, Soviet Foreign Minister V. M. 
Molotov fought strenuously to maintain the present veto 
status of the Security Council, condemned the Baruch 
report and its namesake to boot, and ended with a pro- 
posal for world reduction of armaments. In so doing, the 
Soviet Foreign Minister rebuffed the small nations who 
have been protesting both the theory and the practice of 
the veto, and he also uttered what many believe was the 
final Soviet “No” to proposals for an international con- 
trol of atomic energy. Thus two highly important ques- 
tions, each sponsored by prominent elements in the 
United Nations, have been batted down by this categoric 
statement of Soviet policy. By its action the USSR has 
only enhanced the possibilities of that isolation the So- 
viets profess to fear so much. For if there has been any 
principle dear to the small nations it has been that of 
the equality of states. And if there is any policy that 
represents the whole-hearted desire of the American peo- 
ple it is the control, by international authority, of atomic 
energy. It is difficult to overestimate the strain that this 
Soviet position has put upon the United Nations. The 
Soviet delegate has thrown us back to principle, since it 
is he who has apparently shut the door to compromise. 
The proposal for a reduction of armaments with which 
the Soviet speaker ended his long speech of mingled in- 
transigence, defiance and insults, must be regarded in the 
light of his position on the veto and the control of atomic 
energy. It will be singularly unfortunate if the American 
delegation, among others, allows Foreign Minister Molo- 
tov to gain credit for advocating what all nations desire, 
when in fact the Soviet Union has been the sole agent 
in scuttling the only armament-control program that 
promised to be effective. 


Mr. Austin replies While Warren E. Austin’s speech 
on October 30 was not precisely a reply to Mr. Molotov 
—it was written before Mr. Molotov spoke—the opening 
paragraphs had been rewritten so as not to leave the 
Soviet delegate’s acrimonious words unchallenged. “Our 
motives in war and peace,” said Mr. Austin, “we leave 
to the judgment of history.” 

We fought for freedom side by side without recrimi- 

nation. Can’t we fight for peace side by side without 

recrimination? That closes the sad chapter, so far 

as we are concerned. 

I shall not participate in any exchange of recrim- 

ination. 
Implicit in the rest of the speech was the theme that the 
United Nations will best serve the world by a broad, 
flexible, positive interpretation of its Charter rather than 
by a narrow, negative, legalistic one. Mr. Austin spoke 


at length of the functions of the General Assembly —“the 


voice of the conscience of the world.” Though it has no 
legislative power, “peace-loving members of the United 
Nations will not lightly disregard or flout recommenda- 
tions . . . which express the will of an alert and aroused 
public opinion.” The unanimity requirement in the Se- 
curity Council, which is now under attack from the small 
nations, is, said Mr. Austin, only a reflection of the reality 
of the world situation. An attempt to enforce a decision 
against the will of one of the veto Powers would not be 
a “police action”—it would be full-scale war. The big 
nations have the power to make or mar the peace; the 
Charter does not give them that power; it recognizes it 
and puts on them the obligation of using it according to 
law. 


United States policy Accepting for the United States 
the proposal for universal disarmament, Mr. Austin 
pointed out that this could not be achieved by merely 
talking about it; there must be positive action and 
effective safeguards. He urged the pushing forward of 
the work of the UN’s Military Staff Committee on the 
provision of armed forces for a security police. Further, 
he stressed the necessity of setting up as fast as possible 
the Trusteeship Council which would deal with the non- 
self-governing peoples, to whom the freedoms of the 
Charter are equally guaranteed. The voting formula 
adopted at San Francisco needs fuller and clearer defini- 
tion; and while the actual facts of the distribution of 
power will not permit, at present, of the abolition of the 
veto, “restraint and self-discipline to avoid doing any- 
thing contrary to the letter or spirit of the Charter are 
essential in the application of the voting formula.” The 
veto, he said, should not be used to prevent “necessary 
action by the Security Council for the peaceful settlement 
of a dispute.” It would be the policy of the United 
States to seek such clarifications of the voting formula 
as will make it a help rather than a hindrance. Mr. 
Austin has put his finger on the sore spot—the division 
of power in the world and its regulation. That is the 
great problem the United Nations has to solve. With all 
respect to Mr. Austin, it is not being solved by retaining 
the veto. 


Elections behind the iron curtain Bulgaria went 
to the polls on October 27; and the Fatherland Front— 
the Communists and allied parties—got 364 seats to the 
Opposition’s 101. On the evening before the balloting, 
George Dimitrov, leading Communist, denounced the 
opposition as traitors, and exhorted its leaders to reflect 
upon the fate of General Mihailovitch. Since there were 
five parties in the lists of the Fatherland Front—voting 
was by party lists and not by individual names—each of 
them was listed on paper of a different color. This made 
the balloting that much easier for the voter who wanted 
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to vote Fatherland Front; and so long as the election 
officials were color-blind, there would not be much 
chance of knowing who voted for whom. Protests by 
both Britain and the United States regarding the manner 
in which the election was to be conducted were rejected 
and denounced as unwarrantable interference with the 
affairs of a sovereign state. This cavalier attitude is sim- 
ply flying in the face of the Allied agreement, to which 
Russia is a party, to see to it that democratic regimes 
are established in eastern Europe. Stalin drove hard 
bargains at Moscow and Yalta and wrung great conces- 
sions from us in eastern Europe; and we justified those 
concessions by assuming responsibility for the fostering 
of a healthy democracy there. Whatever Soviet officials 
may think, we are bound by our pledged word and can- 
not shake off our responsibility. Meantime the Bulgarian 
pattern is repeating itself in Rumania in denial of press 
and radio facilities to the opposition, intimidation of 
registrants, prevention of meetings, threats of violence. 
Our State Department protested these things in a note 
to the Rumanian Government on October 29. A similar 
note has been sent by Great Britain. Now that the General 
Assembly of the United Nations is in session, we may 
suggest that there are other regimes besides Franco’s 
worthy of its attention. 


Cotton takes a drop Southern farmers and share- 
croppers benefited by the 320-per-cent increase that cot- 
ton prices took from 1940 until just a few weeks ago. 
When October, 1946, began, cotton was selling at 40 cents 
a pound as against the 10 cents it brought six years ago. 
Farmers could even remember when they had to sur- 
render their precious crop during depression years for 
as little as five cents. The difference the increase had 
made was reflected in new and better standards of living. 
For years small farmers in those parts got along on cash 
incomes of several hundred dollars a year, with basic 
family needs trimmed accordingly. Their attitude toward 
cotton prices was consequently very different from that 
of city people, who only surmised what was happening 
by the sight of mounting prices for cotton clothing. The 
city folks will probably be cheered at the prospect of 
lower clothing prices, but the Southern farmers, if true to 
form, will look for renewed protection for their staple 
crop. The picture is not a happy one. Rather the sharp 
rise and fall of cotton prices is a sad commentary upon 
an unstable agricultural price policy which gives arti- 
ficial preference to cotton production far above world 
market prices. The rapidity of the decline—for those in- 
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volved it resembled a small stockmarket crash—does not 
reflect favorably upon an economic system which encour- 
ages such instability. Cotton evaded price controls dur- 
ing the war. Speculators were able to play the cotton mar- 
ket to full personal advantage. It was reputedly the de- 
faulting of one particular speculator on thousands of 
bales of cotton held on margin which finally sent the 
market spinning. Cotton takes a drop and the decline is 
symptomatic of a deep-seated disease whose existence we 
prefer to ignore. We cannot just go on ignoring it 
forever. 


Rejection of the World Food Board idea Sir 
John Boyd Orr no doubt felt rather downcast when the 
news reached him that our United States Department of 
State had fmally prevailed in its opposition to a world 
food board. Announcement shortly afterwards by Eng- 
land that she, too, was rejecting the idea must have made 
it clear to the Secretary-General of the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization that an international commodity 
corporation, such as he proposed, is for the present out 
of the question. This turn of events in no way means 
that systematic international agricultural agreements are 
impossible. But it does mean that the agricultural trade 
organization eventually established will have much less 
authority than Sir John proposed. The reasons for the 
rejection are multiple. Some critics of the Orr plan be- 
lieve that freer trade in foodstuffs, with ‘simple inter- 
governmental agreements, will produce the desired result 
of better distribution of food. Others are opposed to the 
idea of such a food board’s being able to grant relief to 
importing countries on special terms. Still others see, 
apparently with some reason, that the necessary financial 
support to pay for the commodity dealings would not be 
forthcoming from the governments. Yet behind the Orr 
plan is much wisdom and experience gained from ob- 
servation of fluctuations in world food prices and from 
the tragic results of critical shortages. With this plan out 
of the way, some suitable substitute will have to be found. 
Whatever the resulting organization, special attention 
must be given to those nations whose hunger makes them 
potential threats to world peace. 


Conference on productivity Although the subject 
was so technical that few newspapers dealt adequately 
with the proceedings, the two-day Conference on Pro- 
ductivity which took place in Washington on October 28 
and 29 assumed an importance not easily exaggerated. 
The high standard of living which has made the United 
States the envy of the world is due obviously to the pro- 
ductivity of our economic machine, but just what this 
productivity is and how it can be scientifically measured 
has long been a subject of sharp dispute among econo- 
mists. Not all the diffences of opinion were resolved at 
the Washington meeting, but the economists who assem- 
bled there, representing Government, labor, industry and 
the academic world, reached agreement on a surprisingly 
large number of questions. They grappled boldly with the 
great fear which paralyzed the country during the 1930's 
and which was suspended but not removed by the un- 


























limited demands of the war machine. From the viewpoint 
of industry this fear is expressed in terms of overproduc- 
tion and goods unsold; from the viewpoint of labor, in 
terms of inadequate wages and unemployment. Every- 
one agrees that the wealth of the nation depends on the 
productivity of its economic machine, but what happens 
when production outpaces demand and goods pile up in 
warehouses and on store shelves? The conferees agreed 
that “it is defeatist to say that full employment and pro- 
ductivity are in¢onsistent with each other,” which in itself 
is a big advance over much of the thinking during the 
depression years. They agreed, too, that the rewards of 
productivity should be distributed equitably among all 
concerned: investors, managers, labor and consumers. 
Three key questions remained unanswered: 1) what pre- 
cisely is productivity? 2) how can it be measured? 
3) what in the concrete is an equitable distribution of 
increased productivity? Since the answers to these ques- 
tions are so important for full employment and intelli- 
gent collective bargaining, we applaud the decision of the 
delegates to place the Conference on a permanent basis. 


Fight over brewery workers The struggle which 
flared the last week in October over the United Brewery 
Workers (CIO) may be just another nasty jurisdictional 
quarrel or it may be the beginning of an undeclared war 
by the AFL on the CIO. Several top AFL leaders, having 
persuaded themselves that the rival organization is 
especially vulnerable because of the communist issue and 
that this is the time to put an end to “dual unionism” 
once and for all, are known to favor all-out war on the 
CIO without delay. Since Daniel Tobin, head of the 
Teamsters, is reputed to be a member of this group, and 
since his union has long claimed jurisdiction over the 
men who man beer-trucks, it was no surprise in labor 
circles when he intervened several weeks ago in a juris- 
dictional spat involving a brewery local in Pittsburgh. 
Last July the Brewery Workers, six years after their ex- 
pulsion from the AFL, voted 21,000 to 19,000 to affiliate 
with the CIO. Although bellicose noises arose at once 
from the ranks of the Teamsters, open warfare was 
averted until early in October when CIO pressure—so the 
Teamsters charged—prevented a Brewery local in Pitts- 
burgh from returning to the AFL. Teamster locals de- 
cided not to deliver supplies to about 100 breweries in 
Pennsylvania and neighboring States which had contracts 
with CIO unions. CIO Steelworkers retaliated at once by 
halting AFL-driven truck shipments of food, steel and 
other products. Said Thomas Flynn, chief lieutenant of 
Dan Tobin: 
We have reached the situation where the existence 
not only of the Teamsters’ union but the AFL itself 
is challenged. We have only two alternatives: to fight 
or surrender. We will fight. 


He had his answer from a CIO leader a few days later: 


We propose to force AFL teamsters hauling in and 
out of plants where we have contracts to join the 
C1lO—or else. 
All this adds up to a smelly situation which, like the 
jurisdictional strike between two AFL groups in Holly- 


wood, is preparing the way for some tough legislation by 
the 80th Congress. 


Mild thunder on the Italian left No specially sin- 
ister connotations need be read into the combinazione by 
which Italian Socialists and Communists on October 24 
provided themselves formally with a common program 
of “united action”—with an eye on the April parliamen- 
tary elections. Socialist President Pietro Nenni has lived 
in mortal fear of revolution from the Left since Libera- 
tion Day, and as Foreign Minister is more than ever con- 
cerned to prove to the Big Four, when he pleads for re- 
vision of the peace-treaty terms at New York this month, 
that Italy is “capable of solving the problem of democ- 
racy on the ground of legality.” Last April the Socialists 
overwhelmingly rejected fusion with the Communists as 
bad strategy and worse socialism. The present agreement 
offers no evidence that this sentiment has changed. But 
the Socialists obviously could not afford, at this critical 
hour, the further loss of prestige and support which a 
clean break with the Communists, always imminent, 
would precipitate. In deference, doubtless, to the intransi- 
gence of the socialist right wing led by Giuseppe Saragat, 
most of whose principles manifest only hairline diver- 
gencies from those of de Gasperi’s Christian Democrats, 
each party to the pact will retain its “autonomy and 
individuality”—by the same token leaving their ulterior 
motives intact. The eight-point platform of industrial, 
agrarian and institutional reforms upon which they will 
“coordinate” their campaign for governmental power in 
the spring reads suspiciously like a Christian Democratic 
Manifesto, with the notable absence of a plank on admin- 
istrative decentralization and communal and regional au- 
tonomy. We say “suspiciously.” It might well be “aus- 
piciously,” if we could credit the Communists with an 
honest devotion to democracy as the platform proposes 
it and the great body of the Italian electorate understands 
and yearns for it. 


Father Mark sees it through In the armed services 
of the United States an odd notion prevails that officers 
should retire from active service around 64. Many people 
entertain the naive idea that when a man has reached 
seventy, after a tremendously active life, he is entitled to 
shift into low gear or even to spend the rest of his life 
peacefully coasting down the final slope. But these people 
never talked to Father Mark Moeslein, of the Congrega- 
tion of the Passion, who died in Baltimore on October 28 
at the age of ninety-two. After a long missionary career, 
Father Mark in 1927 was recalled to the Passionist mon- 
astery in Union City, N. J., to spend the rest of his days 
in comfortable retirement. But a few months of c.r. were 
enough for him. He informed his Provincial that this 
was a busy world, that the souls of black men were as 
precious to God as the souls of white, and often a whole 
lot easier to bring to God. So at the age of seventy-five 
he again volunteered for mission work among Southern 
Negroes, in the diocese of Raleigh, N. C. There he put 
in some fifteen years of an apostolic life, built up a parish 
and school from one Negro convert, roused countless 
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priests, religious and lay people through the country to 
the vast importance of the Negro missions, and left be- 
hind him one of the finest examples of Negro education 
in North Carolina, the Mother of Mercy Mission school. 
When he died he was the oldest Passionist in the world. 
But all during the days of his life he was filled with 
charity, which is but another expression for eternal 
youth. 


Attorney General on lynching Some progress seems 
to have been made by the Government in regard to the 
brutal murder of two Negroes with their wives at Mon- 
roe, Georgia, last July 25. Since President Truman per- 
sonally ordered a Federal investigation, the FBI had 
interrogated 2,500 witnesses; and Attorney General Tom 
. C. Clark has ordered the evidence to be presented to a 
Federal grand jury. Mr. Clark made this announcement 
on October 28 at the New York Herald Tribune’s fifteenth 
annual forum on world problems. The topic of the forum 
was “The Struggle for Justice as a World Force.” The 
presence of representatives of West Africa and of Hindu 
and Moslem India, as well as of American Negroes, 
highlighted the fact that we cannot, in the world of today, 
regard our “Negro problem” as an exclusively American 
interest. Having achieved world leadership, we must 
realize that the world we lead is mostly non-white, run 
by a white minority. The colonial peoples are stirring, 
and powerful interests are bidding for their allegiance. 
Our fair words will fall very unconvincingly on their 
ears so long as we maintain the conditions in which 
brutalities like the Monroe murders can go unpunished. 


Refugees are people The displaced persons who 
remain in Europe today are practically all refugees. That 
means they are unwilling to return to countries of origin 
for very definite reasons. Some were probably guilty of 
war crimes, and so fear justice. But by and large they 
are outcasts by choice, for reasons which those who 
understand the human desire to live and enjoy freedom 
will appreciate. Our State Department has released 
figures revealing the magnitude of the problem. There 
are 700,000 displaced persons in UNRRA camps located 
in Germany. Another 71,000 are in Austria. Since not 
all refugees are in camps, the State Department estimates 
that there are at least an additional 300,000 in Germany, 
bringing the total to over a million. These people have a 
continued claim on the conscience of humanity. If at this 
time we cannot guarantee the preservation of human 
rights in the countries from which they came, at least we 
can find a permanent home for them. Forced repatriation 
under UNRRA or army auspices would be a denial of the 
ideals for which we fought. Those ideals would be nearer 
realization if Western nations would voluntarily agree to 
receive large numbers of them as immigrants. In the last 
ten years immigrants to the United States used only 20 
per cent of annual quotas. The obvious step is to pool un- 
used quotas and to make them available to bona fide refu- 
gees regardless of nationality. If we do that, we will have 
vindicated our moral leadership and substantiated our 
protestations of belief in human rights. 
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Nuns at UN A sister writes to us to ask if there is any 
reason why she and her religious confréres (or should it 
be consoeurs?) should not attend the meetings of the 
General Assembly like the rest of the general public. 
Apart from canonical regulations about cloister, in those 
religious institutes where they apply, we can think of no 
grave reason for keeping sisters away. Religious congre- 
gations of women are making such great advances in 
higher education that there must be many among them 
who would find much prefit for their teaching work in a 
few visits to the chambers of the Assembly and Security 
Council or other organs of the United Nations. The pub- 
lic and the diplomats might benefit from their presence. 


Hutchins of Chicago on theology A comment on 
“Princeton’s Bicentennial” in our issue of October 12 
quoted the Archbishop of Canterbury as declaring that 
“in every department of its work a university should be 
essentially theological.” And by way of emphasizing the 
rightness of this statement, it was contrasted with what 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, Chancellor of the University 
of Chicago, said in his 1936 Sterrs Lectures at Yale, to 
wit, that “to look to theology to unify the modern uni- 
versity is futile and vain.” To which a correspondent 
enters a demurrer. In a 1943 convocation address, he 
writes, Mr. Hutchins maintained: 
Theology exceeds all other disciplines because God 
reveals what the wisest man does not know and can 
never learn—or at best can see but dimly and re- 
motely—God’s being and man’s destiny . . . The 
theological school is not merely a symbol recalling 
the original and half-forgotten purposes of the uni- 
versity. Theology is not merely the queen of sciences 
because it induces a certain humility in all the others 
by reminding them of what they cannot know, and 
attempting, often vainly, to redeem them from the 
sin of pride. Theology and the theological school are 
at the apex of the university and its studies because 
they seek to supply the answers to the ultimate ques- 
tions about the most fundamental matters with which 
the university is concerned. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Hutchins said as much in 1936, 
and last June he said this magnificent thing: “I will 
admit that if the whole world practised Aristotle’s Ethics, 
the whole world would be much better off than it is to- 
day. But I doubt if any single man, to say nothing of the 
whole world, can practise Aristotle’s Ethics without the 
support and inspiration of religious faith . . . Because 
men are animal, because the flesh is weak and life is hard, 
the virtues cannot be consistently practised without divine 
aid.” But in 1936, on page 97 of The Higher Learning in 
America, Mr. Hutchins said what we said he said, and he 
added: “If we cannot appeal to theology, we must turn 
to metaphysics. Without theology or metaphysics a unified 
university cannot exist.” And he chose metaphysics. 
Which was the reason we were disappointed in him. What 
our correspondent quotes from him in 1943 and what we 
added for 1946 does not quite prove that he has changed 
his mind. It would light the fires of our enthusiasm 
should Mr. Hutchins tell us that, after all, not meta- 
physics, but theology must unify learning if it is to have 
unity at all. 
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An Eastern political writer was discussing the election 
campaign in this fall of 1946 with a Republican woman 
official in a Western state. She talked with special earnest- 
ness of a local congressional candidate in whose success 
she was keenly interested. Without batting an eye she said 
solemnly: “The trouble with our candidate is that he in- 
sists on discussing the issues.” 

Discussing the issues is an extravagance indulged all 
too infrequently by many candidates, Democrats and Re- 
publicans, in this important national test of political con- 
victions to be settled at the polls November 5. It is an 
oft-expressed proposition that “if you give the people the 
facts they invariably will make the right decision.” But 
any reporter observing this political campaign closely can 
come only to the conclusion that often the methods of 
“giving them the facts” are, to risk understatement, a bit 
haphazard. 

Probably in many congressional districts a majority 
of men and women will vote for congressional candidates 
they never have seen. They will vote for them because 
they are Democrats and Republicans. Probably they have 
not heard the candidate make a campaign speech and 
may know little about his record in the last Congress on 
important issues or where he stands on national issues 


to be faced in the postwar years ahead. A whipped-up 
pamphlet may have assured them of a candidate’s quali- 
fications, but such documents are not noted for restraint. 
Often they dodge the issues. 

In a broad way, the Republicans this year have pro- 
tested against atrophying government control of the na- 
tional economy. Democrats have warned that Republican 
success may mean another Hoover depression. In a gen- 
eral way there is some validity in the argument that his- 
toric party positions on specific issues give a clue to 
where candidates representing these parties stand. 

Yet how many Congressional candidates have given 
their people a clear idea of the approach they propose 
to the most pressing U.S. domestic problem since VJ-day 
—industrial labor relations? Or about maintaining high 
industrial production? Or of taxes and the budget and 
how a terrific national debt is to be paid off—though of 
course there always are glib promises of reducing taxes 
and debt at the same time, but usually without any for- 
mula for such magic. 

There have been some notable instances of candidates 
giving clear expositions of their stand on vital national 
issues—but in some States there have been foolish de- 
tours into personalities and irrelevant trivia. The fact is 
that a very large number of voters still mark their ballots 
without being very well informed on men and issues. 
That seems at least a partial explanation of how some 
misfits reach high office in Washington. 

Cuartes Lucey 
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The Holy Father’s radio address to the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine at its Boston meeting on October 26 
provides the proper setting for calling attention to Lumen 
Vitae, the new international quarterly review of religious 
education. Vol. I, No. 1 starts off with an article by Msgr. 
John M. Cooper of the Catholic University of America 
on the “Content of the College Religion Course,” and 
contains excellent discussions of “Catholic Action and 
Religious Education,” by Canon Joseph Cardijn, founder 
of the Jocist movement: of “Liturgical Training in Pri- 
mary Schools,” by the well-known liturgist, Dom G. 
Lefebvre, O.S.B.; of “The Problem of the Catholic Ap- 
proach to the Non-Catholic Mind in Great Britain,” by 
Father John Murray, S.J., editor of the Month; and of 
catechetical problems in present-day Germany and in the 
mission countries. Lumen Vitae is published in Brussels; 
its articles are in various languages, but predominantly 
in English and French. An adequate summary of each 
contribution is given in both English and French. The 
new review merits a wide circulation among Catholic 
educaiors in this country. Subscriptions for the United 
States ($4 a year) are in the charge of A. Verhoosel, 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 


> Everywhere college and university enrolments have 
soared to unexampled records. The two-million enrolment 
on college campuses represents an overall increment of 
30 per cent above highest pre-war figures, and individual 
institutions report an increase ranging from 10 to 500 
per cent. Though it is too early to give the totals for 
Catholic higher institutions, available samples indicate 
what the total will be. In the Far West, Santa Clara has 
gone from 700 to 900, the University of San Francisco 
from 1,000 to 1,800, Loyola of Los Angeles from 771 
to 1,300. 

>» The Middle West shows Notre Dame with 4,500, a gain 
of a thousand over its previous high enrolment; Univer- 
sity of Detroit’s 7,619 is an increase of over 3,000; 
Xavier of Cincinnati has vaulted from 591 (in 1940) to 
1,540; St. Louis University’s 9,000 contrasts with its 
1940 enrolment of 4,830. 

> In the east, Manhattan College, with 2,200, has almost 
doubled its best previous enrolment; Fordham’s 8,000 
tops its pre-war high by nearly 2,000; St. John’s Univer- 
sity, Brooklyn, has crowded in 6,500 students; Catholic 
University has 3,657; Georgetown 4,850 (compared with 
2,562 in 1940) ; LaSalle College, Philadelphia, is a thou- 
sand over its previous high of 500; Loyola College, Balti- 
more, has 1,025, a gain of 200; St. Peter’s, Jersey City, 
has gone from 665 to 1,113; Holy Cross from 1,250 to a 
capacity 1,499; and indications are that Boston College 
will report a gain of 2,000. A. P. F. 
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‘*‘Members all of the 
Body of Christ” 


May we not discern another delicate attention of Divine 
Providence in the circumstance that the Holy Father’s 
broadcast to the Catechetical Congress at Boston was 
timed almost to the hour when our separated brethren in 
America began the celebration of their “Reformation 
Day”? Addressed directly to the heart of the Catholic 
layman, gathered for programmatic study about his 
spiritual guides and teachers in the hierarchical Church, 
the Pontiff’s exhortation could not have failed to impress 
' the sincere (perhaps wistful) Protestant who “overheard” 
it with the warmth and urgency of its appeal for united 
action against “the forces of weakness and decline” 
within the Body of Christ, as a necessary condition for 
effective resistance to “the hostile powers from without.” 

Seldom has the Catholic layman been reminded more 
solemnly or dramatically of the privilege and responsi- 
bility attached to his own “royal priesthood.” To him, 
as surely as to the apostles and their successors in the 
governance and ministry of the Church, is directed “the 
soul-stirring challenge sent from the Heart of Christ” to 
“go forth and teach all men of all nations.” The layman’s 
participation in the pastoral apostolate of the Bride of 
Christ is part and parcel of her mandate. The “vast 
harvest” whitening and menaced with rot in a neo-pagan 
world will not be reaped, the ignorant millions will never 
learn (all that they really need to know) “that God is, 
and who He is,” unless the layman’s “zealous labors” 
and “valiant cooperation” complement the harried effort 
of priests and sisters in the field of religious instruction 
and in vigorous public vindication of their faith. 

Paternally once more, as the nations “deliberately ex- 
clude recognition of the Supreme Law-giver and Universal 
Sovereign” from their business and political conferences, 
the imperative challenge of the social apostolate and 
Catholic Action is brought home to the body of the faith- 
ful. Christ has no desire to be isolated, or even protected 
from the society He would save and pacify. He is not to 
be “kept hidden in the closet of a private chamber” 
while the condemned and floundering mass of paganized 
humanity is abandoned to its hunger and misery “in the 
drawing-room and public resorts.” His very membership 
in an apostolic Church summons the Catholic layman to 
a blessed daily task of presence, penetration and Chris- 
tian “propaganda” as irreplaceable as that of the bishops 
and clergy, his spiritual directors and counsellors. 

The American Protestant who tuned in as the Holy 
Father spoke to his “venerable brothers of the Episcopate, 
beloved sons of the clergy. secular and regular, our most 
dear children of the laity, members all of the Body of 
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Christ,” may well have been spurred by the Holy Spirit 
to re-examine what is left of his own faltering faith in 
the unity of the Christian Church. His inherited and 
strangely stubborn notion of a passive, “priest-ridden” 
Catholic laity, barricaded and defiant behind rigid and 
largely negative “dogmas,” may have softened a bit under 
the impact of the Pope’s realistic appeal for vigorous 
and responsible lay action within the militant branch of 
the Communion of Saints. The papal restatement of the 
family credentials of the Church may have led the listen- 
ing child of the “Reformation” to meditate more anxiously 
upon the implications of his wavering ideal of “fellow- 
ship, federation and tolerance” among Christians de- 
tached from the Mother community founded and ani- 
mated by the Living Christ: 
He would live on, to ensure for His beloved crea- 
tures the blessings of the Redemption He had 
wrought. And so He told His disciples He was go- 
ing to build a Church. Its foundation, basis of its 
strength and unity, would be one of them, Peter. 
Impregnable against the powers of evil, imperturb- 
able amid the crash of mere human institutions, de- 
riving always its comprehensiveness and its oneness 
from him who in an unbroken and continuous line 
would be the successor of the first Vicar of Christ, it 
was to carry on until time and space are no more, 
until the book of human history is closed. 
Thus the union of the faithful, and their victory in the 
battle for personal and social salvation, is affirmed anew 
to depend upon their communion as members of Christ 
in His Mystical Body. The memorable Boston broadcast 
brought the Catholic layman his timely warning, the 
Protestant a timeless invitation, from the Common Father 


of the Christian Family. 


American Education Week 


In a nation that puts as much faith in education as does 
the United States, it is not strange that among the many 
“weeks” which we celebrate nationally one should be 
dedicated to education. “American Education Week,” by 
official Presidential proclamation, extends this year from 
November 10 to 16. And, according to its custom, the 
National Education Association suggests seven topics to 
guide public-school observance of the week: Practicing 
Brotherhood, Building World Security, Facing New 
Tasks, Developing Better Communities, Strengthening 
Home Life, Investing in Education, Promoting Health 
and Safety. 

Not only is there much in these topics to interest Catho- 
lic schools but several of them fall naturally within the 
framework of the program mapped out by the Depart- 
ment of Education, National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, for the celebration of American Education Week 
in the Catholic school system. 














The unity of the NCWC program is indicated in its 
general theme, “The Catholic School in American Life.” 
' Its central point, that Catholic and public schools are 
partners in American education, is important enough to 
be quoted in full. 

People go into a partnership in business or in a 

profession because two or more persons each have 

something to offer towards the success of a joint 
enterprise. That’s the way in American education. 

For years public schools and Catholic schools, often 

on opposite sides of the same street, with teachers 


and pupils from the same neighborhood, have 
pr their efforts for the general welfare of the 
community. 

There are good reasons for this Basen a 

1. Both are equipped to train intelligent American 
citizens. 

2. Both are approved by the State. 

3. Both are supported by the people of the com- 


we 
4. They differ in this—the public school is man- 
aged by a school board under the direction of the 
State; the Catholic school is conducted under the 
auspices of the Church. 

5. Both work together—in different ways—for a 


common purpose. 

From the fact of this partnership it follows that the two 
systems, public and parochial, should maintain good re- 
lations not only with the public, which both serve, but 
with each other. And so the NCWC program tells the 
Catholic schools that they should hold open house during 
American Education Week for everybody in the com- 
munity (with invitations issued to the neighborhood, a 
brief program of welcome, tour of the school, etc.) and 
should arrange a reception and tea for the administrators 
and teachers of neighboring public schools. 

This is the very best way to acquaint public teachers 
with the Catholic school, with the Catholic teacher, with 
what the Catholic school tries to teach, “more than the 
three R’s.” Soon there will be reciprocal visits to the 
public schools. American Education Week can thus bring 
about not only a more cordial but a more effective part- 
nership among all the men and women who are devoting 
their efforts toward the welfare of the great enterprise 
of American education. 


Uncle Sam, Mr. Lewis 
and the Coal Mines 


President Truman has assured the country that there 
will be no coal strike. He is probably right, since, as the 
employer of 360,000 miners, he is in a position not 
merely to know what is going on but to influence the 
negotiations between the Government and the United 
Mine Workers. But where John L. Lewis is involved, 
even the President of the United States runs a risk in 
essaying the prophet’s role, unless, of course, he has 
already decided to capitulate to Mr. Lewis’ demands. In 
that event the public will have its coal and be satisfied, 
but the coal operators will surely cry to high heaven and 
prepare for public ownership of their properties. Should 
this come to pass, history will record ironically that the 


biggest step yet taken toward public ownership of our 
basic industries was forced on the government not by the 
Communists or the New Dealers, but by a labor leader 
who takes pride in his Republicanism and likes to pose 
as a champion of private enterprise. Here are the acts 
so far in this swiftly paced drama. 

Following a disastrous strike last Spring, the Govern- 
ment seized the coal mines and, through Secretary of the 
Interior Krug, signed a contract with the United Mine 
Workers on May 29. This contract was a notable victory 
for John L. Lewis, a galling blow to the operators. The 
mine workers won a wage increase of 18% cents an 
hour, improved vacation benefits, the right to organize 
foremen, and a welfare fund that already amounts to 
more than $7 million. 

On October 21, Mr. Lewis asked for a conference with 
the Government to discuss “unilateral misinterpretations” 
which amounted to a breach of contract. He also an- 
nounced, in view of “significant changes in government 
wage policies,” his determination to reopen the whole 
contract. What exercised Mr. Lewis especially was the 
Government’s interpretation of pro-rata vacation grants 
under the terms of the Krug-Lewis agreement and the 
manner of computing payments which are to be made to 
the welfare fund. 

Mr. Krug denied breaching the contract, offered to 
discuss disputed points with Mr. Lewis or to submit them 
to arbitration, but took the position that the Krug-Lewis 
agreement had been signed for the duration of Govern- 
ment administration and could not be reopened as to 
wages, hours and working conditions. 

In his usual truculent style the miners’ chieftain wired 
in reply a warning that government failure to meet with 
the UMW to discuss wages and other matters would con- 
stitute another breach in the contract. 

Apparently, if we can judge from President Truman’s 
statement on October 28 that there will be no strike, as 
well as from the reported opinion of the Attorney General 
that Mr. Lewis is right and Mr. Krug wrong in the con- 
troversy over the terms of the existing contract, the nego- 
tiations which opened November 1 will set a new wage 
pattern for the basic industries. If the Government and 
Mr. Lewis see eye to eye on what this pattern ought to 
be, there will be no strike on November 20—the nearest 
date on which the miners, without breaching their con- 
tract, can leave the pits. If they do not, the President's 
prediction may be proved wrong. 

In the light of political realities Mr. Lewis has made a 
shrewd move and seems certain to win some concessions. 
Whether he has overreached himself and in so doing sac- 
rificed the long-range welfare of the union to immediate 
gains depends on where the interest of the miners lies— 
in public or in private ownership. For it may well be 
that the operators, should the terms of the new contract 
appear too onerous, will decide to let the Government 
have the mines—for a consideration. At the present time 
the mine properties could command an excellent price 
and the temptation to take the money and let the Govern- 
ment have the worry and responsibility of ownership 
should not be underestimated. 
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Intervention 


As the United Nations turns its eye once more on Spain, 
and is invited to give similar attention to South Africa, 
some reflections on the principles of intervention would 
seem to be called for. The fact that the chief clamor 
against Franco is raised by a state whose own hands are 
far from clean should not distract us from the moral 
principles which justify, and at times demand, interven- 
tion in the affairs of a nation by another nation or by the 
world community. (Intervention, we may note once for 
all, does not necessarily mean armed intervention.) 

The concept of absolute sovereignty which absolutely 
rejects all intervention has no place in the Christian 
moral code; it means world anarchy. It is entirely proper 
that the United Nations, if the prima facie evidence war- 
rants it, concern itself with the nature of the Franco 
regime; just as it is entirely proper for it to entertain 
the complaints of the Government of India about the 
treatment of its nationals in South Africa, or the protest 
of the tribes of Southwest Africa against absorption into 
the South African Union. 

The United Nations, though founded for the safeguard- 
ing of human rights everywhere, is limited by the pro- 
vision that it may not interfere in the purely domestic 
concerns of a state. Moreover, as a prerequisite to inter- 
vention, the UN must find a threat to world peace. But 
the moral law does not look upon purely domestic con- 
cerns with the legalistic eyes of the drafters of the UN 
Charter. Man’s inalienable rights were given to him by 
God, and civil government, whether national or interna- 
tional, exists to protect him in the lawful exercise of 
those rights. If the state itself invades them, there should 
be in the world an authority competent to rebuke or 
coerce the state. 

Intervention, either by one Power or by the concert 
of nations, is too serious a matter to be undertaken for 
any but the most grave and compelling reasons. If a 
state is clearly preparing a war against its neighbors, 
intervention will be justified on the grounds of self- 
defense. (That this principle can be and has been abused 
does not invalidate it.) The justice of such intervention 
will rest upon the cogency of the evidence against the 
offending state and the prospects of the intervention’s 
doing more good than harm. 

But another cause of intervention is listed in the Code 
of International Ethics prepared in 1937 by the Inter- 
national Union of Social Studies, a body of Catholic 
scholars from all over the world. This is “the defense of 
the higher rights and interests of humanity against bar- 
barity.” And the Catholic Hierarchy of the United States 
were speaking in this tradition when they declared in 
November, 1944: “ . . . the ideology of a nation in its 
internal life is a concern of the international community. 
To reject this principle is tantamount to maintaining that 
the violation of the innate rights of men in a country by 
its own government has no relation to world peace.” 

Yet this is what the UN Charter does, at least im- 
plicitly, maintain. The United Nations will intervene 
where it discovers a threat to world peace; but it is 
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powerless to do anything about the suppression of human 
rights by a member state in its own territory—that is a 
“purely domestic concern.” The past ten years should 
have taught us better than that. Hitler’s suppression of 
human rights was the indispensable condition for the 
building of his war machine. 

Even if the totalitarian state did not constitute—as it 
does—a threat to world peace, the vindication of human 
rights should still be the concern of the world commu- 
nity; and no state should be able to hide behind the plea 
of “purely internal affairs.” This does not mean that the 
international authority must correct every imperfection 
of local law or its administration. Rather it would move 
“in defense of the higher rights . . . against barbarity.” 
It is not the fallibility of human government which con- 
cerns it; but the systematic crushing of all human rights 
by a ruthless state—which is, indeed, barbarity. Until 
that barbarity is removed from the world, the world will 
not be free from war and the threat of war. If, to remove 
it, the UN Charter must be amended, let it be amended. 


+ e ° 

Responsibility of the press 

All the Gallup polls in creation are unable to determine 
scientifically just how far the public, by and large, are 
influenced by the press or any other means of communi- 
cation. But we are safe in saying that never before in 
the world’s history has the press possessed anything like 
the responsibility it now enjoys for good or evil in 
human affairs. 

Nothing is more abhorrent to American principles of 
freedom than the notion of a government-controlled 
press. Its sovereign independence is the dearest treasure 
of editors, journalists, columnists, commentators, analysts, 
feature-writers, reviewers, of every description. We are 
wearied by party-liners and professional propagandists; 
we are nauseated by the venomous productions of Polit- 
buro puppets. We are proud of the fact that our own 
press can reflect frank differences of opinion and open 
its columns to query, dissent and criticism. But our 
freedom of writing and our freedom from stifling inter- 
ference are dependent upon our own sense of responsi- 
bility. 

The irresponsibility of certain types of European jour- 
nalists paved the way to the introduction of thought con- 
trol by the fascists and nazis. If we are to preserve our 
liberties, we cannot afford to be blind to the responsi- 
bilities which accompany them. 

In his talk on October 23 to eleven American editors 
and executives, Pope Pius XII emphasized the “unique 
opportunity” the press now possesses to work for the 
spiritual as well as the material reconstruction of the 
world. This responsibility appears with startling vivid- 
ness in the press reporting of the vast world conflict of 
morals and ideologies which is daily shaping before us 
and resounding in the halls of peace conferences and 
the UN. It is a time when both financial and political 
profit must be sacrificed to the cause of sober, unadulter- 
ated truth. If we lose the opportunities we now possess, 
we cannot expect them to recur again. 
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Moral estimate of the 
Nuremberg trial 


Since written international law is not yet clear on certain 
points of crime and punishment, on what grounds are the 
Nuremberg verdicts valid? Rev. Gustav Gundlach, Professor 

of Sociology at the Gregorian Univer- 





Gustav Gundlach, S.J. 


sity, examines the trials from the stand- 
point of eternal moral law. 





I. Limits or Discussion 


It is not easy to form a moral judgment on the Nurem- 
berg trial; and this for two reasons. In the first place, 
we have to delimit sharply the very complex subject of 
discussion. Then, we have to make an honest attempt to 
free ourselves from all purely subjective impressions with 
regard to Nuremberg such as can easily come from past 
or present experiences or anxiety about the future. 

If quite a number of people have called the trial sim- 
ply “political,” and let it go at that, such persons are 
certainly in error. But there is no denying that the trial 
had also a political character, and was affected by the 
personalities of the judges and the defendants and by 
the very nature of the indictments. 

Nuremberg had also an educational aspect; that is to 
say, a strengthening of the will to peace and of the horror 
of war in peoples and their governments. But to re- 
pudiate the trial merely on the ground that its educa- 
tional effect is doubtful, and may very possibly be quite 
the opposite to that intended, would be to commit the 
error of making the educational side of the trial the heart 
of the affair. The substance of the matter lies rather in 
the fact that the Nuremberg trial was first and last a 
punitive trial and, as clearly appears from the grounds 
on which its verdicts were based, had no idea of being 
anything else. The Court was concerned with the deter- 
mination and punishment of crimes. This, and this alone, 
is the core of the trial; this is what we are to subject to 
moral scrutiny. 

Difficult as it is to lay one’s finger on the essence of 
the Nuremberg trial, it is still more difficult to ensure 
that a judgment passed upon it will be free from the 
purely subjective influences which have just been men- 
tioned. Nobody can treat the facts of life—and certainly 
not an event like that at Nuremberg—in the same dis- 
passionate fashion that he would a mathematical proposi- 
tion. Long ago Aristotle warned us against t'. influence 
of the passions upon our moral judgments. Sympathies 
and antipathies, especially of a national and _ political 
character, spring suddenly to life. Nuremberg, moreover, 
is probably an event unique in history. Only with diffi- 
culty can one find a basis for comparison of this with 
other courts. This emphasized a certain obscurity or 
clouding which came to pervade the general spiritual 
atmosphere of the Court during the long period of the 
preliminary investigation and the conduct of the trial 
itself. Not that this long period was useless; as the con- 
cluding documents of the trial show, it contributed to the 
fundamental clarification of manifold complexities, but 
it.also brought with it this obscuring of the atmosphere. 

During the same long period of time—practically since 
the moment of unconditional surrender—so many fright- 


ful things and indisputable crimes were committed by 
individuals and by the state against the German people 
and German families that in the eyes of no small number 
of contemporaries, German and non-German, the Nurem- 
berg Court runs a danger of being looked upon simply 
as an instrument of vengeance, of international law em- 
ployed in a merely unilateral interest. It is a test of the 
spirit of the Nuremberg Court to show that, just as the 
leaders of nazism were unable to exploit the real or pre- 
sumable absence of positive international juridical norms 
in order to obtain immunity from punishment for per- 
sonal and state crimes, so “the others” were and are not 
able to interpret the unconditional surrender of the Ger- 
man people as the creation of a condition wherein inter- 
national law does not run, or as an international blanket 
authorization for crimes. Pope Pius XII pointed this out 
in his Christmas Address of 1945. But however that is 
and may be, the moral judgment of the Nuremberg trial 
is in its essence independent of these considerations. 
Anyone who judges it must therefore penetrate the ob- 
scuring clouds and focus his attention strictly upon this 
question: whether in this case culpable crimes have been 
proved and whether they were rightly punished. 


Il. Tue EXxisTENCE oF CRIMINAL ACTIONS 


The Nuremberg Court used commendable industry in 
seeking for certain proof of criminal acts and omissions. 
And rightly so; for otherwise all possibility of establish- 
ing grounds for punishment would be lacking. But be- 
yond this we have no indication as to what was the basis 
of the theory of criminal jurisprudence which was fol- 
lowed. The Court had, to be sure, no compelling reason 
for going into this; but in making a moral estimate of 
the trial it cannot be passed over. 

What, then, were crime and punishment for the Nu- 
remberg Court? Is crime in its true essence an act or 
omission injurious to the interests of human society? 
Is, therefore, punishment essentially an act of defense by 
society against such injuries and those who commit 
them? Or is crime fundamentally an offense against the 
absolute order of human society, which as such can only 
be the order of God Himself? And, as a corollary, is 
punishment simply the effective restitution of that order, 
its reconstruction, carried out by those who, along with 
the criminals, are bound by the same order, and are con- 
scious, themselves, of sin? 

If all the Nuremberg judges did not accept the first 
point of view, at least the Soviet Russian member of the 
tribunal, on the ground of Bolshevik orthodoxy, was 
obliged to subscribe to it, regarding as the highest de- 
cisive criterion the “interests of society.” the vital in- 
terests of the proletariat as a social collectivity. (But can 
aggressive war which a proletarian state wages because 
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of proletarian vital interests be stigmatized as a crime? ) 
If, then, the tribunal felt that it should unanimously con- 
demn Hitler’s war of aggression as a crime, on the idea 
that every aggressive war is such, the basis for such a 
judgment—granted the first theory of juridical criminal- 
ity—does not lie in the nature of things but only in the 
positive determination of international law. This brings 
us up against a weakness of the Nuremberg procedure, 
because the Court in this respect was able to appeal only 
to the Briand-Kellogg Pact; and in the general opinion 
of jurists the contracting nations in such international 
agreements regarded themselves not as absolutely bound 
but only in certain extraordinary circumstances. 

Even if, however, all the judges had understood the 
highest criterion, “the interests of society,” not accord- 
ing to Marxian ideology, but still in an entirely possible, 
sound and objective sense, even then the same weakness 
would appear. When, for instance, the Court condemned 
the defendant Frick as a criminal because of his killing in- 
sane and defective people, he could appeal to the fact that 
he had done this only as an act of social defense against 
injurious persons whose elimination—in extreme cases, 
to be sure—was justified in the interests of the com- 
munity, at least under war circumstances. In such execu- 
tions, there is no question of “guilt”; the person is con- 
demned as a social liability. Frick could logically base 
his action on the theory of criminality held by the Court. 
Thus his crime could only consist in an offense against 
positive norms of international law, but these do not 
exist. 

It is evidently impossible to reconcile a moral estimate 
of the trial with that theory. It is philosophically un- 
tenable, and makes all kinds of unnecessary and funda- 
mental difficulties for the procedure at Nuremberg. The 
only tenable theory of juridical criminality that is applic- 
able is the second one. This latter theory enables us to 
make a precise determination of criminal actions, as 
criminal from their very nature, without the necessity of 
resorting immediately to the “interests of society.” A 
crime is essentially a contradiction of the absolute, eternal 
order of being. It is for this reason a contradiction of 
being and, by the same token, a contradiction of moral 
and juridical norms. It evidently follows that without 
reference to that absolute order and its authority—which 
can be conceived of only as having its source in God— 
the procedure of an international criminal tribunal has 
no sufficient foundation. 

It is time for the juridical consciousness of our epoch 
to liberate itself once and for all from the secularization 
of public life, from subjectivism and relativism. This is 
the only way in which a uniform, truly convincing sense 
can be given to the words of the Nuremberg judges, to 
their phraseology of crime, guilt and punishment; the 
only way of overcoming the temptation to skepticism to 
which vast numbers of human beings are exposed, who 
today find themselves deprived of protection or compen- 
sation on the part of international law. If this were under- 
stood, Nuremberg would be a fortunate step toward the 
juridical unity of mankind. If it is not thus understood, 
then even the unity which was manifested at Nuremberg 
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is, in the last analysis, merely something forced upon us 
by a common enemy, a unity external and perishable. 

Whatever the theory, however, that was used by the 
Court in its determination of crime, a moral judgment 
would arrive at the same verdict on the juridical basis 
just explained. Owing to limited space, we can touch 
upon only a few points in the indictment. 

1. The actual deeds which the Court judged to consti- 
tute a criminal war of aggression should rightly be con- 
sidered an “unjust war,” according to Catholic moral 
teaching. This judgment would stand even if judges more 
favorable to the Nazis than were the members of the 
Nuremberg tribunal were to concede some of their ideas 
and were even to grant that Hitler was using military 
power only in order to obtain satisfaction from other 
countries for Germany’s unsatisfied juridical claims. For 
a more precise confirmation of this, in the light of Catho- 
lic moral teaching, one might consuli, for instance, The 
Doctrine of the Just War, from St. Augustine to Modern 
Times, according to Catholic Theologians and Canonists, 
by the Dutch professor of political jurisprudence, who 
perished as a prisoner at Dachau, Father Robert Regout, 
S.J. 

2. According to the Court, the incriminating actions 
were “crimes against peace.” This is completely in con- 
sonance with the teaching of moral theology that an “un- 
just war” is not only an injustice against the nation that 
is assailed, but also against human society as a whole. 
For the obligation and the right of a single state to 
realize its individual common good are integrally and 
inseparably bound up with the obligation to safeguard 
the prosperity and security of all mankind according to 
the standard of the objective order of human good. 

3. The deeds characterized by the Court as “war 
crimes” and “crimes against humanity” are likewise to 
be judged from the moral standpoint to be immoral or 
unjust actions or omissions, even though we are not in a 
position to declare them such in each individual instance. 
In essence, there is always a question of the invasion of 
political power, either direct or, if indirect, not sufficient- 
ly justified, against the inviolable personal rights of 
human beings. Neither in war nor in peace can a justifi- 
cation be found for such things on the basis of a real or 
presumed need of the state. Unfortunately the Court did 
not make itseif clear on this moral principle, which was 
so sharply insisted upon by Pius XI and especially by 
Pius XII. On the other hand, in the Nuremberg verdict 
there is a quite weak reliance upon the condemnations of 
certain abuses in this or that instance by positive inter- 
national agreements, such as the Hague Convention. 

Furthermore, the immoral exaggeration of the compe- 
tence of the civil power is not alone a product of Hitler’s 
spirit and its melancholy fruit “total war” with its devas- 
tating accompaniments, which confuses the concepts of 
combatants and non-combatants. The Court, for instance, 
also refrained from saying by what criteria we should 
determine crimes of aerial warfare. It only touched upon 
a few evident cases. In this abstinence, which was de- 
liberate on the part of the Court, there is concealed a 
moral and juridical embarrassment in face of the fact 

















of “total war” which—at least in the air—was waged by 
both sides in the struggle. 


III. Liaprmiry To PUNISHMENT AND JUSTICE 
OF THE PUNISHMENT. 


When an act is judged to be criminal according to 
moral teaching rather than by its relation to the interests 
of society, the question arises whether it is to be visited 
with punishment by an earthly tribunal. In such a case 
the decision is made in the light of the common good. 
Moral teaching will therefore confirm the liability to 
punishment in the case of Nuremberg. The magnitude 
of the crime, which was shown by the Court, and the 
systematic violence which was exercised for the most 
part, demanded punishment if our general consciousness 
of right and wrong is not to suffer severe injury, quite 
apart from other considerations of the common good. 
Certainly our sense of right and wrong would be out- 
raged if crimes of such a character should remain un- 
expiated because no official accuser and judge were to be 
found. But to allow the escape of criminals who have 
been apprehended would mean that we conceived of the 
human administration of justice—always an imperfect 
thing—after the manner of an insurance business; and 
therewith we would not only allow its administration to 
be imperfect but we would deprive it of all moral char- 
acter. Punishment is just when it is founded on the 
presence of valid norms and on the corapetence of the 
Court, both in itself and with regard to those persons 
who are to be punished by it. 

If, in the case at hand, we agree to be led by juridical 
positivism to demand positive statutes as an absolute 
necessity, we arrive at the following situation: on the one 
side, we are confronted by the clearly established fact of 
crimes and their inescapable liability to punishment; on 
the other, by the absolute impossibility of society’s tak- 
ing action for lack of any positive international norms. 
We find, in addition to this, that it was the criminals 
themselves who helped to cause the absence of norms by 
their abandonment of the League of Nations. Such a situ- 
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ation is absurd, and indicates the self-refutation of jurid- 
ical positivism. The necessary development of positive 
law is the technique of an assured juridical life, but it is 
not therefore essential for the existence of law. What is 
decisive is that law lives with society, not in an irrational 
or arbitrary fashion, but continually developing valid 
norms by applying to ever-changing circumstances the 
rational formative power of the principles of natural law. 
In the preceding part of our discussion we made use of 
these principles. 

It only remains to say, even in contradiction to Cath- 
olic juridical positivists, that the principles of natural 
law not only belong to morals; they are also of juridical 
character. For this reason the absurd situation men- 
tioned above can, but never should, occur. Father Regout 
has the same idea when he makes it plain that the state- 
ment “No act can be liable to punishment without a posi- 
tive law,” is not absolutely valid. He is quite consistent, 
too, when, in line with the traditional teaching of Cath- 
olic morals, he explains the statement that a victor pos- 
sesses the right of punishing the author of unjust war- 
fare as something “completely correct in principle.” Of 
course he is not speaking of the victor as a (political) 
“party,” but as the representative, determined by the 
circumstances, of the interests of the community. 

In the Nuremberg case we have to reckon with the 
dangers to objectivity, and these dangers would not 
have been lessened by the intervention of the United 
Nations or by the Court’s availing itself of neutral or 
even German judges. The subjects who were liable to 
punishment were rightly determined, according to the 
principle of causality, by a consideration of their respon- 
sibility for the crimes, and so statesmen were held per- 
sonally culpable. But it was not possible to proceed in- 
definitely along the line of causality. The process stopped 
at two of those who were prominent in assisting Hitler 
to climb into power. By their acquittal others who co- 
operated abroad were internationally absolved. 

Of course the German people are exculpated. He who 
acquits the seducer cannot punish the seduced. 


Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, S.J.,. a Consultant for the American 
members of the Court, analyzes the findings oj Father Gund- 
lach from the standpoint of Nuremberg’s contribution to 

morality and justice. He is Vice Presi- 
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dent of Georgetown University and 
Regent of its School of Foreign Service. 


Walsh, S.J. 





The evaluation of the recent trial of major Nazi criminals 
submitted to AMERICA by Professor Gundlach derives its 
importance and special significance from two sources. 
First, the author of this penetrating analysis is a German 
national of intellectual integrity and scholarly instincts, 
whose opinions derive additional authority from direct 
knowledge of National Socialism as it developed in his 
own country. He has not permitted a legitimate affection 
for his native land or any psychological nostalgia to 
befog his professional obligation to render an objective 
judgment. Second, he occupies an important chair, that 


of Sociology in the Gregorian University, the Papal in- 
stitution in Rome which ranks among the world’s fore- 
most institutions in the field of Catholic teaching in 
Theology and Philosophy. While Professor Gundlach 
would probably be the first to disclaim anything be- 
yond a personal responsibility for his findings, it is 
obvious, however, that they carry an unusual weight and 
suasion of circumstance quite apart from the intrinsic 
merit of the argument. 

Denying categorically that the trial was simply a politi- 
cal gesture or an act of reprisal by the victors, he feels 
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obliged to note the existence of certain legal complica- 
tions arising from its unprecedented character; but he 
concludes that they are accidental to the main issue and 
not controlling. In addressing himself to the substantive 
and essential character of the trial—the determination 
and punishment of proved crimes of unparalleled inhu- 
manity—he defines the process, first and last, as an act 
of punitive justice. Was that justified? His answer is in 
the affirmative. He makes some reservations, however, 
respecting conventional legality and feels that it is moral- 
ly and philosophically safer to base his justification 
boldly on morality rather than on legality. He shows 
little sympathy, to be sure, for certain legalistic objec- 
tions, but does maintain that the Court’s judgment would 
have been philosophically more sound had it based its 
condemnations not on any positive laws—which he feels 
was a weakness in the case—but on the premise that the 
defendants’ acts were criminal by their very nature, in 
contradiction to the interests of society as a whole and 
squarely opposed to the absolute order ordained of God. 
Without such a cornerstone, no international criminal 
jurisprudence is possible, and he can discover no clari- 
fication of that objection in the Nuremberg proceedings. 

On this last point—probably the only one—I am 
obliged to dissent. The tribunal was created and con- 
trolled by an organic document, called the Charter, 
signed at London on August 8, 1945, by 4 sovereign 
states and later adhered to by 19 others, which desig- 
nated the Nuremberg Court as their agent and instructed 
it to institute criminal action against certain international 
malefactors who had committed atrocious crimes on the 
territory of the signatory Powers and elsewhere. These 
crimes had been perpetrated not only against the respec- 
tive states viewed as international personalities but 
against multitudes of innocent individuals who were na- 
tionals of the invaded states. The shooting of civilian 
hostages in Holland, France, Poland, Norway, Greece, 
Russia and Czechoslovakia, the planned and ruthless raz- 
ing of cities such as Rotterdam and Lidice, the colos- 
sal robbery of public and non-combatant property under 
the direction of Rosenberg, the herding of seven million 
men, women and children of occupied countries into 
slave labor in the Reich, under the whips of Saukel’s 
gangsters, the kidnaping of 50,000 children from the 
eastern territories as a biological measure for draining 
off Slavic blood, the calculated crime of genocide in 
Poland, were all committed in violation of the domestic 
laws of the affected nations. What is confusing to the 
world is not so much the quality of these specific crimes 
as the incredible vastness of the pattern scientifically 
applied in so many states of Europe. One prisoner, Franz 
Ferdinand Hoess, Commandant of the extermination 
camp at Auschwitz (Oswiecim) in Poland, confessed to 
the Court—which thought it had already heard the ulti- 
mate in organized international criminality—that the 
nazi government had empowered him to exterminate 
3,000,000 victims who arrived in cattle and freight cars 
from states so diverse as Holland, Greece, France, Russia, 
Belgium, Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia. Hoess 
himself enumerated the nationality of large groups who 
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came to his gas chambers and passed to his furnaces. 
The concentration camps at Dachau, Mauthausen, Saxen- 
hausen, Belsen and Buchenwald were crowded with in- 
ternational victims as well as with German civilians. 
Over 2,000 Catholic priests were confined in Dachau 
alone, with representatives from a dozen nations among 
them. These infernos were under the charge of Frick, 
Minister of the Interior, whose criminality extended far 
beyond Germany, by reason of the numerous decrees he 
signed and promulgated for the elimination of freedom, 
the suppression of human rights and the oppression of 
religion in occupied countries. When offered his day in 
court, Frick did not dare to take the stand to testify as 
witness in his own defense. 

Hence the jurisdiction and legal competency of the 
Nuremberg Tribunal was based on the legitimacy of an 
agent acting, not for one principal, but for twenty-three 
nations—which constitute a sizable segment of humanity. 
Its actions and judgments so became, in effect, an ex- 
pression in legal terms of the conscience of humanity. 
By its very character it was bound to cite the laws which 
had been so grossly violated, but did not thereby exclude 
or minimize the fundamental moral issues. The oath 
which was administered to every witness by the Presi- 
dent of the Court, Sir Geoffrey Lawrence, Lord Justice 
of England, required each witness and every defendant 
to remember that he was testifying under the eye “of 
God the all-powerful and omniscient.” The divine author- 
ity of the Author of all law was thus introduced into the 
record considerably more than 200 times. Those who 
were present at the final sessions on Sept. 30 and October 
1 and listened to the long Opinion—which took eleven 
hours to read and covered 250 typed pages—could have 
no doubt as to the weight which the tribunal attached to 
vindication of moral values, to the dignity of human 
personaliy and the sanctity of religion. And during the 
course of the trial itself, particularly on Jan. 7 and 8 
when the Vatican evidence was introduced, the protests 
of two Popes against the violations of natural law were 
received with marked reverence and without a single 
adverse interruption from the bench. The attempt of 
the defendant Frank to discredit the papal testimony was 
quickly checked and rebuked by the Court. All these 
considerations played their role in the final judicial de- 
cision, although the technical and epitomized form of 
the verdicts—which were the parts cited by the press of 
the world—bore heavily on specific violations of specific 
laws. 

This should not be interpreted as over-emphasis on 
the positivistic school of jurisprudence which Professor 
Gundlach so correetly condemns. Cardinal Von Preysing 
of Berlin, in his first instruction to his clergy after the 
fall of the nazi regime, asks the important question: 
What was the most grievous wound inflicted on the soul 
of the German people during the nazi domination? He 
replies that it was the utter distortion of the concept of 
law and right—all law, human and divine. He then pro- 
ceeded to lay a solemn injunction on the priests of his 
diocese to begin the arduous task of moral reconstruction 
with re-education in the meaning and the true source of 














law and justice. Within the limited field of its jurisdic- 
tion the Nuremberg tribunal catalogued and punished 
crimes committed on the international level and added 
many a stinging rebuke against violations of the natural 
law. It was not empowered, at that stage of international 
disorganization, to define political justice—which might 
indeed have created a dangerous precedent should some 
ruthless and tyrannous Power, or coalition of Powers, 
orie day defeat a law-abiding opponent committed to a 
different ideology. As things now stand, each verdict was 
based on specific, proved criminality of so repulsive a 
character that no legend of martyrdom or of high but 
frustrated idealism is now possible as a rallying point 
for any future attempt to rehabilitate the nazi philosophy 
or its barbarous jurisprudence. Both have been thor- 
oughly and historically discredited not only ex natura rei 
but by the damnation of the abundant examples of the 
inevitable tyranny which flourishes when total power 
suppresses the dictates of moral law. That object lesson, 
proved by chapter and verse at Nuremberg, is of tremen- 
dous spiritual significance for re-establishing the reign 
of law in the future. It was based on the accepted canon 
of sound pedagogy, that precepts must be strengthened 
and illumined by concrete and relevant example. 

The preeepts of the moral law are as binding as the 
prohibitions of the common law, but ordinarily must 
await the judgment of the Eternal Legislator for their 
complete sanction and ultimate vindication. A secular 
tribunal can only affirm the validity of the moral law in 
its fundamental postulates and then punish specific crimes 
in violation of such rules of conduct as have been ex- 
plicitly incorporated in codes and statutes or which are 
reasonably assumed to be implicit in the concept of jus- 
tice. In strict accuracy, men do not make laws; they 
discover them with the progress of the sun. Jurisprudence 
results from man’s immemorial quest for ordered liberty 
in the evolution and development of his God-given lib- 
erty, during which reason progresses from the evident 
dictates of natural law to its more remote conclusions. 
The widening of human knowledge and the increasing 
complexity of social relationships have given rise to for- 
midable accumulations of statute laws. But fundamen- 
tally, and in the final analysis, these positive enactments 
are but so many gropings—sometimes successful, fre- 
quently inadequate, often foolish—towards the attainment 
of legalized justice. As truth is not created by the mind, 
but apprehended, so justice is sought by law, not created 
by it. What the nazi totalitarians did was to invert this 
order and embody their own criterion of justice in the 
decrees elaborated in the German Academy of Law from 
the premises of Rosenberg’s racism. The result was the 
most evil school of positivistic jurisprudence since Kant 
infected philosophic thought with subjectivism and the 
seeds of totalitarianism. It was not enough to denounce 
and refute the tragic consequences; it was imperative 
to establish the legal and personal responsibility of each 
individual defendant. In pursuance of these rigorous re- 
quirements, we ransacked a continent for evidence and 
documents of probative value. 

In accordance with Catholic theology and philosophy, 


Professor Gundlach recognizes the aggressive war, which 
was condemned in Count 1 of the Nuremberg indictment, 
as the “unjust war” of the moral theologians. He likewise 
dismisses as untenable the objection that the justice ad- 
ministered at Nuremberg was rendered invalid by the 
fact that the trial was conducted by victors—a highly 
organized “kangaroo court.” Citing another Catholic au- 
thority, a Jesuit professor of Public Law who perished 
as a prisoner in Dachau, Gundlach holds that a victorious 
Power is morally justified in punishing the crimes of an 
unjust war, provided the punishing justice be safeguarded 
by a tribunal acting in the interests not of a “party” but 
for the welfare of civil society as a whole. Hence, from 
this point of view, Nuremberg was acting on “a wholly 
correct principle.” This is basic common sense and logi- 
cal in any reasonable theory of jurisprudence. All gov- 
ernments are administered by victors after some sort of 
victory, either political victory in an election or victory 
by revolution. The control of the courts is not turned 
over to the defeated, and the mere fact of being on the 
winning side is not per se a disqualification either for 
nations or for individuals. What we must investigate is 
the culpability of the criminal, the competency of the 
court and the integrity and objectivity of the judges. 
Professor Gundlach even goes so far as to hold that more 
objectivity would not have been guaranteed by a trial 
before the UN and that even the inclusion of neutral and 
German judges would not have completely eliminated 
subjectivity. 

He also rejects the applicability, in this special case, 
of the legal axiom, nulla poena sine lege (no punishment 
without a positive law). It would have been the frustra- 
tion of fundamental justice if that axiom—which was 
originally intended for wholly different circumstances— 
should have prevailed in the case of these unprecedented 
acts of international criminality. Law is a living growth, 
he reminds us, and expresses itself in continuous devel- 
opment of the underlying and formative principles of 
natural law. That process, be it noted in passing, is par- 
ticularly observable in the evolution of international 
law, which functions in a 
domain where no continu- 
ously sitting legislature 
exists to formulate codes 
and statutes as needed. 
The irrational application 
of an axiom of municipal 
and constitutional law te 
the unheard-of and undreamed-of enormities revealed at 
Nuremberg would have been indeed a “self-refutation of 
juridical positivism,” as well as an affront to intelligence. 

Certain observations of Professor Gundlach, some of 
them almost obiter dicta, pierce to the very roots of the 
high hopes of many who were associated with the Nurem- 
berg trial. We stand on the threshold of a momentous 
opportunity which is, at the same time, a logicality flow- 
ing with pleading voice from the precedent now estab- 
lished. A vindication of human decency and the primacy 
of law over brute force has been asserted. Sovereignty 
and self-interest are no longer a defense for international 
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criminality. A working unity of very diverse ideologies 
was achieved where no one Power had veto over the con- 
science of the other twenty-two originators of the Char- 
ter. What now remains is the incorporation of the prin- 
ciples, thus boldly established, into the organic law of 
a nascent world union. Crimes recognized as capital in 
municipal law have now been declared equally punishable 
on the international level. What Nuremberg did was to 
draw the sleeping sword of indignation, too long encum- 
bered by the cords of disputatiousness—and dare to 
use it. 

The next question on the order of the day for civilized 
thinking is not prolonged controversy over the minutiae 
of the procedure at Nuremberg, or on the embarrassment 
occasioned by Soviet Russia on the bench. That govern- 
ment has committed and is now widely charged with 
' committing the identical crimes which brought heavy 
retribution on the nazi conspirators. But the presence of 
a dubious judge on a full bench does not nullify the in- 
tegrity or the judgments of the majority, any more than 


Farmers’ future— 
A real concern 


the personal unworthiness of a minister of religion in- 
validates the sacraments he is called on to administer. 
Justice is a shared attribute of the divine law, and even 
when exercised by fallible men is a virtue which serves 
its purpose ex opere operato not ex opere operantis. 

The challenge now before the United Nations and the 
new Court of International Justice is whether or not they 
will have the courage to apply the principles invoked at 
Nuremberg to any government which offends against 
them, whether it be Soviet Russia, Yugoslavia, England 
or the United States. If they do, not only will succeeding 
ages praise them, but we of this generation will have 
taken a long step on the arduous road of recapturing 
order in the world. If they do not have fortitude and 
show vision, if moral cowardice or shameful appease- 
ment or political expediency prevails in the halls of the 
United Nations, we may as well begin to prepare the 
tired souls of men for new holocausts in a still more 
ghastly conflict. The danger did not perish with Goering 
and his associates. 


“There are signs that American agriculture is at the cross- 
roads, where it must choose between farming as big busi- 
ness or farming as a way of life.” Father Gibbons discusses 
the program of the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference to preserve the 
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latter choice. 





History and geography had something to say about the 
appropriateness of Green Bay, Wisconsin, for the victory 
convention of the National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence. French missionaries and colonists saw the value of 
the spot back in the second half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In 1671 it became the site of the mission and trading 
post of St. Francis Xavier. Along the Fox River, on 
whose banks the city is built, went Joliet and Marquette, 
the venturesome missionary explorers. Local historians 
recount the growth of the surrounding country and 
frankly admit that religion played an important part 
in the development of Wisconsin’s richest dairying coun- 
try. Today the flourishing condition of the Church serves 
as a reminder that faith and the cultivation of the soil 
can go hand in hand. Though regrettably it is so now, 
the American Church need not of necessity be predomi- 
nantly urban. The NCRLC seemed to remind us of that 
fact when it went to a farming area for its meeting. 

The National Catholic Rural Life Conference, which 
this year celebrates its twenty-third birthday, frankly pro- 
fesses as its goal the blending of religious and agricul- 
tural tradition. This it would do by encouraging greater 
religious assistance to Catholic rural people and increased 
apostolic effort in the direction of those rural dwellers 
who have no church affiliation and are drifting away from 
all influence of religion. To achieve this end, the Con- 
ference realizes that ways and means must be found to 
raise the socio-economic status so that we may avoid the 
ills of a rural proletariat and the further evil of aimless 
drifting to congested areas without provision for the 
good of individuals or of the American Church. 
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The Conference looks to deeper faith on the land, and 
hopes to see the resources of soil tilled by hands which 
know how to reach up to God in humble petition and 
sincerest thanks. It wants to see family farmers possessed 
of a reasonable plenty and an economic security hitherto 
unknown. The Conference’s founders and promoters have 
something of the idealist about them, or at least so it is 
said, But the same has been predicated of others who 
dreamed of turning American life away from secularist 
channels to a genuine culture in which religion and faith 
play an important part. That day can come, say NCRLC 
thinkers, but not until those who accept the Christian 
faith have grasped the significance of the land. Cultures 
have been born or have died as men learned and un- 
learned the art of the soil, or as their religious and 
humanistic motivation in cultivating the soil waxed and 
waned. 

Even in the technological twentieth century, when 
agricultural output per man-hour is at its highest, our 
developing American culture must have roots in the soil. 
Without those roots we are a dead or dying race, com- 
posed largely of urban proletarians whose days are spent 
in factory assembly lines or skyscraper offices and whose 
after-hours alternate between canyon apartment houses 
and subway or commuting trains. Life lived on the land 
or in rural and semi-rural communities by a good per- 
centage of the people can save our culture from that 
degradation. But it can do so only if living on the land 
draws its inspiration more from faith that looks to a 
hereafter than to greater profits for the few through pro- 
gressive industrialization of soil resources. If NCRLC 




















needed any justification it would find it in this thought. 

There are two basic attitudes frequently found in ap- 
proaching the rural problem, neither of them completely 
satisfactory in itself nor likely to lead to a balanced solu- 
tion. One approach, definitely idealistic, is that taken by 
the advocates of a landward movement who tend to over- 
look or minimize certain economic factors. The other 
approach is characteristic of those economists and busi- 
nessmen who would judge the future of American farm- 
ing solely in terms of industrialized food output designed 
for urban consumption. 

Catholic rural thinkers, aware of the advances technol- 
ogy has made in agriculture, want to take an economically 
realistic view of the farmer’s future. On the other hand, 
they are not at all impressed by the “inevitability” of 
certain trends which may well destroy the family-type, 
owner-operated farm. In the Catholic view of economics, 
when the profit urge and human values come in conflict, 
it is the human being—and the moral law—which should 
triumph. We cannot ignore or wish out of existence 
evident economic laws, but because they deal with human 
actions and not with blind, natural forces, we can modify 
and direct them by public law and reasoned planning. 
Those who think otherwise are thinking themselves into 
moral bankruptcy and economic dictatorship. When, 
therefore, family-type farms are preferred to factories 
in the fields, what is asked is that economic forces and 
technological developments be channeled toward the im- 
provement of human life and not toward its degradation. 

When it comes to formulating future agricultural 
policy, certain passages from the Declaration of Eco- 
nomic Justice, recently issued over the signatures of 122 
Catholic, Jewish and Protestant leaders, might well be 
borne in mind. The kinship of these passages to the 
thought of Quadragesimo Anno—an unbiased rereading 
of which would be much to the point at this juncture of 
United States economic history—is quite evident. Selec- 
tions from the Declaration stress the pertinent points. 


The moral law must govern economic life . . . Eco- 
nomic problems are admittedly technical an“ 
but they are also theological and ethical . . . The 
material resources of life are entrusted to man by 
God for the benefit of all . . . In general the aim of 
economic life should be the widest possible diffusion 
of productive and consumptive p ree among the 
great masses of the people . e profit motive 
must be subordinated to the moral law. To make the 
profit motive the guiding principle of economic life 
is to violate the order which Himself has estab- 
lished . . . Economic life is meant to be an organ- 
ized and democratic partnership for the general 
welfare rather than a competitive struggle ™ in- 
dividual or group advantage . . . It is the duty of 
the state to intervene in economic life whenever 
necessary to protect the rights of individuals and 
groups and to aid in the advancement of the general 
economic welfare. 


In the accomplishment of such ends, the farmer must 
bestir himself. 

Through his organizations the American farmer is in 
a position to direct policy toward wider distribution of 
agricultural productive property on an efficient basis and 





toward the preservation of a type of farm living which 
will benefit both family and cultural life. Failure to do 
so will mean the eventual domination of American agri- 
culture by laissez-faire principles under which human 
beings are subordinated to the vicissitudes of a profit- 
motivated economy. The immediate result would be 
crowding out of an increasing number of farmers by a 
few individuals with the broadest shoulders and the most 
business acumen. The ultimate result, as we are already 
beginning to witness in the industrial world, is strife 
and chaos. 

But the rationalized utilization of land resources for 
the benefit of the family and society implies the recog- 
nition of certain facts: First of these is that mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture, besides providing the farmer with 
greater leisure, has so boosted production that fewer 
farmers can today keep the non-farming population sup- 
plied with food than was formerly the case. In fact, 
under contemporary conditions if farmers do not pro- 
duce a certain minimum for the effort expended, they 
cannot hope to secure the cash necessary to maintain a 
decent standard of living. This is one economic fact 
affecting family farmers which the growth of a diversified 
line of food for family use can only partly modify. 
Consequently marginal farmers—and there are many 
such, especially in the Old South—will struggle along 
with land either too poor or too limited in acreage to 
provide them with a livelihood. 

Recognition of this limiting factor on the potential 

number of farms, especially in deteriorated areas, should 
be the starting point for rural thinkers who want to resist 
the harmful industrialization of agriculture. Seeking a 
higher standard of living, even the poorer American 
farmers will not welcome a purely subsistence, peasant- 
type rural economy. Yet this is what we can expect if 
small, underproductive and unremunerative farms are 
not reconstructed into larger, rehabilitated units. Where 
depleted soil and other con- 
ditions make this impossible, 
there is no other answer but 
resettlement, either on avail- 
able farms elsewhere or in 
other lines of work. 
In such situations the overall economic pattern needs 
to be modified. Part of the solution will be to draw off 
a percentage from full-time farming to allied agricultural 
or other decentralized industries. This procedure, far 
from encouraging the drift to congested urban centers, 
would retard it by providing suitable economic activity 
in home territory. The remaining family farms would be 
stabilized by the increase in looal markets, supported by 
adequate income. 

The developing farm pattern deserves careful study. 
We have reached the point where we can see how the 
agricultural mechanization which was the logical conse- 
quence of the advance of technology actually affects the 
farm. We can also see where monopolistic land practices, 
encouraged by possibilities of mechanization, will even- 
tually lead us. Present distribution and population of 
farms, in the light of the trends, has a special significance. 
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Through progressive industrialization and the drift 
trom the land, our country has changed from a nation of 
farmers at the time of the Revolution to one of few 
farmers today. As late as 1920 practically 30 per cent of 
our population lived on farms. Ten years later only 25 
per cent were so classified. In 1940 the farm population 
had dwindled to 23 per cent, and during the war, those 
living on farms were less than 20 per cent. 

The change in the actual number of farms is not with- 
out its lessons. Back in 1850, before the great tide of 
immigration, American farms numbered 1,449,000. The 
influx of Europeans seeking opportunity and land helped 
boost the number of farms to 6,361,500 in 1910. The 
food needs of the first World War advanced this number 
slightly, to 6,448,300, but from that time on the general 
trend has been downward. The only exception was the 
short period in the middle of the depression when the 
quest for food drove some of our people to undertake 
farming, mostly on a small scale. In 1925 there were 
6,371,600 farms; in 1930 only 6,288,600, and in 1940 
the number exceeded six million by less than a hundred 
thousand. In view of the growing population, and con- 
sequent increased domestic consumption, this decrease in 
the number of farms indicates the extent to which mech- 
anization and increased output per man-hour has affected 
our farming economy. While the decrease in exports and 
the farming of larger units had an influence, more 
weight should be attributed to technological develop- 
ments, soil-use practices and improved plant varieties. 
The productive powers of the American farmer possessed 
of reasonably good land are today greater than ever 
before. Exploitation of the land may eventually neutral- 
ize these gains, but for the present fewer farmers can 
produce more food and fiber and thus satisfy our domes- 
tic needs. 

Another trend which is definitely affecting the future 
of the American farmer is the increase in farm size. 
Cultivation of larger acreages, often at a distance, was 
only possible consequent to mechanization. With mechan- 
ization an accomplished fact, there seems no logical 
limit to farm size if the industrialization of agriculture 
is allowed to run its course. Soil resources and human 
resources, notably in the harm done family life on the 
land, would indeed suffer. But the trend is there, and 
will continue unless suitable legislation and employment 
of the cooperative principle by independent farmers keep 
it in check. 

In the early days of our country, especially in sections 
permitting slavery, farm size was great. Even as late as 
1850 the average acreage of American farms was 200 
acres. Land was cheap and so was farm labor. Mechan- 
ization had not yet begun to have its effects. By 1910, 
however, average farm size was down to 138 acres. In 
1920 it had increased again to 148. In 1930 it was 157 
acres, and in 1940 was up to 174 acres. Today average 
acreage is estimated at 178. The size of the American 
farm, at least in certain areas, increases as the number 
of farms decreases. Meanwhile the percentage of farms 
over 175 acres has increased from 18.9 per cent in 1920 
to 20.3 per cent in 1940. In the same period the number 
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over 500 acres increased from 3.3 to 4.3. The trend 
toward large-scale farming, employing all the advantages 
of mechanization, is slow but sure. Even more significant 
is the fact that fewer and fewer of the total number of 
farms are producing the bulk of the food consumed. 

The general tendency in highly efficient American farm- 
ing is not exactly favorable to the ideals set forth by the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference and by all who 
agree with the present Pope that the land is a natural 
habitat for the healthy family. There are signs that 
American agriculture is at the crossroads, where it must 
choose between farming as big business or farming as 
a way of life, even though a reasonably remunerative 
one. Too many Americans are paying lip service to the 
family-farm ideal while embracing principles and prac- 
tices which will ultimately make that ideal impossible of 
realization. Benevolent, and not too benevolent, large- 
scale landholders have made family holdings in land 
most difficult in other countries. On grounds of claimed 
efficiency they have helped produce a rural proletariat. 
Christian social thinkers, for the sake of the family, of 
widespread ownership of property and the development 
of personality do not want the same thing to happen here. 

The National Catholic Rural Life Conference, and sim- 
ilar religious-motivated organizations are doing their part 
to save rural America from the evils which have harmed 
man and the land elsewhere. The fight is worthwhile; the 
goal is the triumph of Christian social principles in a 
large sector of our economy. In its achievement a notable 
contribution will have been made to American family 
life and to the future of the American Church. 





Looking ahead 


This is a good time to tell our readers we have been 
surprised by the great number who have written in 
expressing their approval of AMERICA’s new dress. And 
all these comments were unsolicited. We are pleased that 
so many helpful and interesting suggestions were made, 
all of which are being taken into consideration by the 
format-planners. But the main thing these many com- 
ments show is that our readers look upon AMERICA as 
their own, in an intimate and family sense. About some 
queries raised, more later on. 

In the November 16 issue will appear the Children’s 
Book Survey. Out of the 900 or so children’s books that 
will have been published by Christmas time, AMERICA 
picks just about 100. The Literary Editor, with the assis- 
tance of experts in the field of children’s literature, re- 
views these 100 books, and divides them into age groups, 
to aid mothers and fathers, aunts and uncles in the task 
of picking the right book for the right child. Certainly 
a good book for Christmas will help to make the day 
happier—and if the gift is a membership in the Catholic 
Children’s Book Club, that happiness will be spread over 
the year. Keep your eyes open, too, for the annual book 
supplement, which will be coming in the middle of De- 
cember. 
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Paradise Lost’s 
Precursor 


Charles Lamb is reported to have said, apropos the Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy, that the plays were not written by 


Shakespeare, but by another man of the same name. Sister 


Rose Marie, of the English Faculty 





Sister Rose Marie 


at Nazareth College, Rochester, N. Y., 
says something like that about Milton. 





The precursor of the poet of Paradise Lost, let us say at 
once, is Milton himself, not a Dutchman nor an Italian 
nor a Greek, as in recent comments, but the young Mil- 
ton, so different from the Latin Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth, yet distantly prophetic of him whose voice 
“was like the sea”; the young Milton, delighting in 
Chaucer’s unfinished tale of Cambuscan, end so, we like 
to think, with much in himself of that young Squire's 
carefree, yet dutiful, happy youthfulness. It is a picture 
to linger upon, this Milton “of Christ’s,” Milton in the 
charming leisure of the Horton period, a young man of 
infinite promise, much of it but paradoxically fulfilled, 
some of the best never realized. 

Milton himself has been liberally accused of plagiarism, 
doubtless with sufficient formal truth in some instances 
where likenesses are too apparent not to be the result of 
deliberate imitation; yet, for the most part, he might 
have urged Longfellow’s defense against the same charge, 
that his mind was so filled with echoes of other men’s 
work that at times he transcribed what rose to the surface 
of consciousness without recognizing that it was an echo 
and not an original. 

The same must be urged by anyone who attempts to 
write on Milton—as indeed on any of the major English 
poets—at this late date. Not only every fine line, every 
felicity of phrase and epithet, has been noted and cata- 
logued, but the comments of the critics themselves are 
literary commonplaces. How then shall one avoid “echo- 
ing”? One such critical commonplace is Mark Pattison’s 
dictum that Lycidas is the highwater mark of English 
poetry and a touchstone of (literary) culture. That to me 
was always a discouraging proposition, until I came upon 
the happy remark that a highwater mark can be reached 
more than once. Therefore, I should say a highwater 
mark rather than the highwater mark. If Milton could 
have foregone to be polemical, I should be more inclined 
to agree with Pattison. But there is the cardinal difficulty 
with Milton as a poet. One does not, I think, object to 
the passage on English clergy in Lycidas, for example, so 
much from the point of view of matter as of manner: 
there is somehow a vicious thrust about it which is, 
even artistically, out of harmony with the mood not only 
of the particular poem, but of poetry itself; and this 
particular instance may serve for many others that might 
be cited. 

I have begun in medias res and must retrace my steps. 











Let us consider then the Nativity Hymn, in which Mil- 
ton’s genius came of age simultaneously with his man- 
hood. I find it hard to speak dispassionately of this ex- 
quisite offering with which the young man seeks to out- 
run the “star-led wizards” and be “the first [his] Lord 
to greet.” There is such a ring of genuine feeling in the 
introduction that one may think here of Crashaw, 
Vaughan and others of their seventeenth-century fellow- 
ship in connection with Milton, and grieve that his 
spiritual sensitivity became so hardened in the course of 
the years. 

Of course, if Milton were to be the Milion of Paradise 
Lost, there was room for much and diverse development, 
but it seems to me that Dante—the inevitable comparison 
is inevitable—kept within his soul always a tender 
warmth of love for things divine, no matter how philo- 
sophical, politically rabid, or abstract he became. This 
same tenderness glimmers in, though it never suffuses, 
the Nativity hymn, only to fade into—shall I say it?— 
“outer darkness,” in the Hebraic violence of much of his 
later work. 

Is not this why the poem on the Passion, so dear a 
subject to medieval verse, and intended as a completion 
of Paradise Lest, was not a success? Milton himself says 
the subject was beyond his year's; | think it was out of 
harmony with his temperament. His whole tendency, 
like that of Puritanism in general, was toward the God 
of Sinai, rather than towards Calvary and Golgotha. 
Later, could he not write incomparably better of Paradise 
lost than of Paradise regained? This digression is meant 
to emphasize here the double charm of the early poem; 
its intrinsic charm, if I may so distinguish, and a charm 
of unexpectedness when one has developed for himself 
a standard conception of Milton from acquaintance with 
his later work. 

Already, in the Nativity hymn, one perceives indubit- 
ably the consummate master of words and rhythm; yet 
the sustained simplicity of the movement never permits 
the mingled classical and biblical allusions to jar, or the 
artificer of phrase and word to become too apparent. 
(Many, most perhaps, think of Milton as a Latinized poet, 
yet it is remarkable the number of words of Saxon 
origin in these poems.) Another of the distinctive char- 
acteristics of Milton is evident in this first masterpiece— 
order and plan. The setting, nature hiding “her guilty 
front with innocent snow,” peace throughout the universe 
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when “the winds, with wonder whist, Smoothly the waters 
kiss’d”; the shepherd scene, the angelic music leading 
into the music of the spheres; the banishing of oracle 
and nymph and local genius (the youthful Milton joins 
wistfully in the sigh at the departing of these graceful 
fictions of pagan fancy); the extinction of the pagan 
gods and priests and idols—until the poem rounds out 
on the original note of sweet and almost medieval sim- 
plicity : 
Hath laid her babe to rest; 


Time is our tedious song should have an ending; 


And all about the courtly stable 

Bright-harness’d Angels sit, in order serviceable. 
In the charming L’Allegro and Il Penseroso, we meet 
again, with exquisite effect, the same deft and artless art; 
behind the apparent spontaneity of both, we feel again 
the careful order and plan; but there are charm and 
lightness in the octosyllabic movement, now iambic, now 
trochaic, and in the slide of the caesura which make 
these lines the essence of poetry as poetry should be 
written by a young poet. Alas, and again alas! that “the 
shades of the prison house” should so soon have closed 
in on this youthful, happily contemplative genius; ‘that 
Puritanism should have frozen this gay, rippling stream; 
should have so stifled “Soft Lydian Airs Married to im- 
mortal verse.” 

And this applies to both poems, for irresistibly one 
senses the happy, youthful spirit equally in /1 Penseroso 
(where it is but playing hide-and-seek) as in L’Allegro. 
Milton’s poetry can never be other than literary, but how 
charmingly and naturally the mythologic blends with 
tender observation of nature, whether it be of “Meadows 
trim with daisies pied”; of the cock stoutly strutting his 
dames before; of the villagers when, “done the tales, to 
bed they creep, By whispering winds soon lull’d asleep” ; 
of “the far-off curfew sound Over some wide-watered 
shore”; or that, to me, incomparable, simply beautiful 
picture of morning (so homely beautiful, as compared, 
for example, with the dawns that one finds in Shake- 
speare) : 

—kerchieft in a comely cloud, 

While rocking winds are piping loud, 

Or ushered with a shower still, 

When the gust hath blowen his fill, 

Ending on the rustling leaves 

With minute drops from off the eaves. 
Surely here is an appreciation and tender notice of 
common things which might make one prophesy a Words- 
worth rather than the Milton of Paradise Lost. Both 
poems bear witness to the poet’s passion for music, 
whether it be 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce 

In notes, with many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 
or “the pealing organ” and the “full-voiced quire In ser- 
vice high and anthems clear.” 

It is quite certainly this musician dominant in Milton 
that makes him ever and always, however heavy his 
theme, the poet par excellence. Harmony was native to his 
soul and all things—letter, word, phrase and line—were 
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bent to its service. No one is a more perfect master of 
internal alliteration than Milton, ef assonance and con- 
sonance; almost any line taken at random would illus- 
trate, and this was the evidence of an ear attuned to 
the utmost musical possibilities of the English tongue. 

We find the younger poet’s language continually an- 

ticipating the older poet’s mannerisms; for example, the 
favorite Miltonic construction, noun between adjectives, 
“the gloomy covert wide.” Coined words like “cedarn,” 
which Coleridge later appropriated, appear, as do also 
expressions which Milton himself had appropriated from 
earlier poets like Spenser, Jonson, Shakespeare: the 
“printless feet” remembered from the Tempest and “span- 
gled sheen” from Midsummer Night’s Dream; Saxon 
words are revived, as “swinkt,” and archaisms, such as 
“scrannel.” Beautiful compounds are frequent, “tinsel- 
slippered,” “rushy-fringed” ; and proper names are intro- 
duced, both for beauty of sound and for the magic of 
association, “slow Meander’s margent green”—a study 
in the musical combination of letters as well. On Milton’s 
versification it is needless to dwell: suffice it to repeat 
that the ear of the young lyrist was already perfect; 
he knew every stop of his flute as perfectly as in his later 
life he knew every stop of his organ. 
Comus of course in plot, 
so far as it has one, 
is not original—but who 
cares? Neither is Hamlet 
nor Lear—nor anything 
worth while. We may talk 
of “sources” in Peele’s 
Old Wives’ Tales, or of 
the Dutchman, Peteanus, 
and his Comus; we may comment on Euripidean tricks— 
much more evident later in Samson Agonistes: but, when 
all is said, Comus is essentially Milton’s. Here Milton 
adopts blank verse for the body of his dialog and we 
sample what Milton’s verse will rise to as the theme 
soars from this belated “morality” to that of Paradise 
Lost. 

The solemnity of this form fits the ethical teach- 
ing as the lyrical measures do the masque proper. Yet 
Comus, for all its beauty and the nobility of its theme, is 
cold—the lady, I fear me, is a Puritan maid. (Surely her 
elder brother is somewhat a conceited prig! While he 
prates, I sympathize with the younger in his desire to 
get something done about his sister.) Yes, a Puritan 
maid who is quite self-conscious in her virtue, for does 
not Comus say: “Why are you vexed, Lady? Why do 
you frown?” Alas! I am afraid she did frown and show 
herself vexed, rather than glow with burning, white- 
hot wrath, for chastity is not a cold and negative virtue 
but a glowing flame in an alabaster lamp. The lady’s 
words certainly affect Comus—but with craven fear, not 
with overpowering shame: “wrath of Jove” and “chains” 
he speaks of, but immediately adds: “I must dissemble 
and try her yet more strongly.” He is not overwhelmed 
by a sense of treading on holy ground. 

To return to Lycidas briefly, it is not, as I have sug- 
gested, my favorite among English elegies (Thyrsis holds 








that place); but of the adaptation of the pastoral elegy 
to English needs, it is a miraculously perfect example and 
in it all Milton’s early powers are evident in their full 
perfection. If it is cold, it is to be remembered that it 
is a tribute to an acquaintance, not to a dearly-loved 
friend like Diodati, commemorated in the Latin elegy, 
Epitaphium Damonis, where Milton is much more hu- 
manly affectionate. Lycidas is a literary elegy, and as such 
follows traditional lines with much more than traditional 
power and felicity. To enumerate its purple patches would 
be to reproduce almost the entire fabric of the poem; 


and the music of the lines is above comment. The famous 


enumeration of the flowers, however, always favorite 
lines, Milton owes largely to Shakespeare’s Winter’s Tale 
and to Spenser’s Eclogue for April. One can hardly think 
of even the early Milton in connection with them. The 
“Doric lay” of Theocritus was never better metamor- 
phosed into English than here; yet, as I indicated in the 
beginning, in Lycidas the older Milton, sacrificing poetry 
to politics, is on the threshold. 

And so, with the greatest reluctance, I bid farewell to 
the Milton that might have been (according to the 
promise of these early poems) and—shall I confess it?— 
shrink from the Milton yet to be. 








Accounting on World Affairs 
WHERE ARE WE HEADING? 














By Sumner Welles. Harper. 367p. $3 


There was a time when one hoped, 
rather forlornly, that all the swirling 
currents of international politics would 
converge, after the recent war, upon 
some sort of peace. We have not yet 
wholly abandoned that hope—to do so 
would seal our own destruction—but 
have now made the discovery that these 
same currents have come more and more 
to center upon two very dangerous 
realities. The first of these is the reality 
of far-reaching discord and incompati- 
bility with the Soviet Union and its 
spheres of influence. And the other 
reality is closely kin to the former: 
that the same Soviet Union, at the close 
of the war and immediately after i, 
has been allowed to gain possessions 
and advantages which are quite incom- 
patible with the peace of the world. 
According to Mr. Welles, former Un- 
der-Secretary of State, whose present 
work is a sequel to his Time for Deci- 
sion, with the passing of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt there passed the last expecta- 
tion of finding a way out of the one- 
world-plus-two-world- philosophies di- 
lemma in which the emergence of Rus- 
sia’s power had tangled us. And in- 
stead of having an area still remaining 
for constructive statesmanship in our 
foreign affairs, we were now the vic- 
tims of the two evils of our own im- 
perialism and our own policy of ap- 
peasement. 
Its [the Moscow agreement on 
Rumania and Bulgaria] accep- 
tance by the United States consti- 
tuted a cowardly retreat from the 
position for which Franklin Roose- 


velt had stood inflexibly at Teheran 
and Yalta in behalf of the creation 


of freely elected and representative 

governments throughout Europe as 

an essential safeguard to future 
peace. He had secured the agree- 
ment of Stalin to that requirement. 

At Moscow Secretary Byrnes aban- 

doned that great principle. And by 

its abandonment he destroyed the 
faith of the peoples of eastern 

Europe and of the Balkans in the 

willingness and capacity of the 

United States to defend their just 

rights, as she was pledged to do. 

. . . Finally, the United States at 

Moscow gave in to the Soviet con- 

tention that the peace of Europe 

was to be dictated by the three 

major powers. 
With regard to Germany, the key to 
the questions of the peace settlements, 
the peace-makers should have been led 
by the experience after the first World 
War “to certain clear-cut conclusions.” 
An “agreement should have been 
reached at almost any cost before Ger- 
many surrendered.” There should have 
been agreement on reparations; and 
Germany’s neighbors should have par- 
ticipated in the agreements. “Not one 
of these steps were taken.” 

“The tides,” says Welles, “are run- 
ning very swiftly. The Foreign Minis- 
ters have shown themselves incapable 
of striving to achieve that basic under- 
standing which alone holds any hope 
for the construction of a unified world.” 
But what advice has Mr. Welles to 
give to them? 

As a critic, as a master in the mar- 
shaling of facts, who takes the reader 
at easy pace through the intricacies of 
contemporary history, Mr. Welles has 
few peers. In an honest sense of the 
word, he has the world view, and en- 
joys sharing that view with all who 
will listen to him. He speaks with the 
closest intimacy and the deepest per- 
sonal feeling in his fourth chapter: 
“The Inter-American System in Jeop- 
ardy,” where he tells the long, sad 
story of our Good Neighbor Policy’s 
“woeful transformation,” or rather its 
strange vacillations and reversals, so 


graphically analyzed by Arthur M. 
Schlesinger in Fortune, for August, 
1946. And like the writer just men- 
tioned, Mr. Welles is impressed by our 
own lack of understanding of the true 
nature of Perén and his policies. His 
advice on the inter-American situation 
is simple, and it is hard to see how any 
reasonable person can quarrel with it. 
It should revert to the G.N. policy; 
automatically recognize new govern- 
ments; refrain from internal interfer- 
ences and from unilateral action, and 
strengthen every form of cooperation 
whether by treaty or by economic 
policy. 

Standing here on solid ground, Mr. 
Welles can make solid proposals. He 
has a clear idea of the impasse which 
we have reached in our dealings with 
the Soviets, such as our loss of moral 
leadership, not only by our abandon- 
ment of other countries, but because of 
the defects and inconsistencies in our 
own internal regime, so that the Soviet 
today is regarded as their champion by 
the colonial peoples. “The nationalists 
of the Far East, notwithstanding the 
liberation of the Philippines by the 
United States, look to the Soviet Union 
rather than America to procure their 
freedom for them.” He is convinced of 
the impossibility of continuing with the 
veto power in the UN; and he cen- 
sures Churchill for making Tito pos- 
sible. 

But is he on equally solid ground in 
his optimism concerning the present 
Soviet regime, when he appears to 
prophesy a reform in its system, even 
though as yet “the United States has 
failed to find any basis for agreement 
with the Soviet Union upon the essen- 
tials of a peaceful and stable world 
order”? Mr. Welles concludes on the 
note that Mr. Stalin does not want war. 
But he also concludes on a -question 
mark. The historical currents have con- 
verged upon a problem which lies out- 
side even his great wealth of experi- 
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ence. His agreeable writing gives us 
enough food for study and thought for 
us to pardon him for leaving us still at 
sea (save for some wise counsels on 
consistency, firmness and patience) 





when it come to the question of whether 
one world is even conceivable with an 
ever-expanding and dynamically and 
ideologically imperialist Russia. 

Joun LaFarce 





For better, for worse 
B. Fs DAUGHTER 


By John P. Marquand. Little, Brown. 
439p. $2.75 








UNEASY SPRING 





By Robert Molloy. Macmillan. 293p. 
$2.75 


What is cynically called the battle of 
the sexes will always go on, I suppose, 
about whether a woman or a man can 
best write about women. There always 
seems to be a faint air of foppishness 
about male authors who choose to 
fathom the motives of the female 
heart; why this is so is a little hard to 
discern, for certainly the annals of liter- 
ature show us many a masterly portrait 
of women delineated by men. At any 
rate, Marquand for the first time puts 
himself in this slightly risky category; 
I think he succeeds in doing what he 
set out to accomplish; whether or not 
it was worth doing will depend on the 
reader’s reaction to the rather wry and 
delicate Marquand touch. 

He wants to tell the story of an in- 
telligent, head-strong, spoiled _ girl 
whose father, the rather stock self-made 
tycoon, had always fairly smothered 
her with attention and unwise love. 
After a miserable childhood of being 
ashamed of her wealth, she becomes 
engaged to a young man who was and 
did always and at all times the right 
thing; he belonged to the right clubs. 
wore the right clothes, his reaction in 
any given circumstance could be plot- 
ted on a veritable slide-rule of fitting so- 
cial demeanor. No wonder, then, that 
when the girl, who had a deep but un- 
realized desire to do things for people 
because she had had too much done 
for her, met the slightly Red, generally 
disheveled, unconventional young Co- 
lumbia professor, she was smitten, 
broke the engagement, married the 
second man against all rhyme and 
reason, had a stormy married life, dis- 
covered her husband’s infidelity and 
walks out of the book on the last page 
with her life a shambles at the age of 
thirty-some. 

That ali sounds very stark, but if 
you know Marquand you will realize 
that he has told this disquieting story 
with a care for the humorous and with 


a hint of compassion that keeps the 
story from being morbid. He shows his 
usual mastery of sophisticated conver- 
sation, his brilliance in catching the 
tone of the times, but under it all there 
runs his muted commentary that is ac- 
tually a castigation of the manners of 
the day. 

Many readers, I apprehend, will 
writhe at what they feel to be Mar- 
quand’s glib callousness about the 
sacredness of marriage. But it is not 
Marquand who is cynical—it is his 
characters, it is the social set of which 
he writes (Polly, B. F.’s daughter, 
knows too late that if they had only 
wanted childen, her marriage might 
have succeeded), it is the “modern” 
view. 

There is nothing coarse about the 
book, save for some unladylike lan- 
guage in the mouths, of course, of the 
modern ladies; and that, too, is of the 
times—Marquand’s unhappy sophisti- 
cates are very, very refined but, if they 
have not quite lost their individual 
souls, they have forgotten completely 
the soul of marriage and family life. 

Really, beneath the surface slickness 
of the writing, beneath the veneer of 
the lives displayed, this is a ruthless 
book. The war bulks huge in the back- 
ground as one element that confused 
lives, but it could not have been so dis- 
turbing had any spiritual moorings 
been at hand for these floundering 
people. 

Molloy’s book needs less space, for 
it is a distinct disappointment after 
his initial charm and good sense in last 
year’s Pride’s Way. This, briefly, is 
the story of a middle-aged widower 
who becomes infatuated with a girl 
twenty years younger. All the time a 
cousin of his own age is hovering in the 
wings, and we know from the very be- 
ginning that the hero will wake up and 
marry again sensibly. 

All through the tale, which is rather 
offensive in several passages, the author 
gives the impression that he considers 
the aberrations merely forty-year-old 
coltishness; there is no oblique moral 
castigation, as there is in the Marquand 
book. The book is, therefore, inconse- 
quential; Marquand’s, though not a 
great book, is a serious study of one of 
today’s great moral problems. 

Haroip C. GARDINER 
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Ancient witnesses 





THE EPISTLES OF ST. CLEMENT 
OF ROME AND ST. IGNATIUS 
OF ANTIOCH 





Translated by James A. Kleist, S. J. 
Newman Bookshop. $2.50 


This is the first volume of the series 
entitled “Ancient Christian Writers,” 
edited by Johannes Quasten, S.T.D., and 
J. C. Plumpe, Ph. D., professors at the 
Catholic University of America. A 
foreword by the editors tells of the 
origin and importance of this series of 
translations of the works of the Fathers 
and puts emphasis on “the stamp of 
victorious combat” borne by their writ- 
ings, thus explaining the seal chosen 
for the series, a circle surmounted by 
a cross and enclosing a Greek abbrevi- 
ation of the motto “Jesus Christ Con- 
quers.” 

Father Kleist’s translation of St. 
Clement and St. Ignatius sets a high 
standard for the series in its aim “to be 
scrupulously loyal to the ancient word- 
ing and most considerate of the modern 
reader’s moods and tastes.” He makes 
these two ancient Fathers really live in 
their writings by giving their thoughts 
clear expression in smoothly flowing 
English. Besides the text, he also sup- 
plies interesting introductions to each 
set of epistles, as well as over forty 
pages of notes, placed at the end of the 
volume. 

Only those who have struggled with 
the difficulties of rendering ancient 
Greek writings into readable English 
can appreciate the amount of labor in- 
volved “in such translation. When the 
original author, like St. Ignatius, is 
characterized by an unusually compact 
and individual style, the difficulties are 
highly increased. Fr. Kleist has over- 
come these difficulties with remarkable 
success, but it remains true, as he re- 
marks, that the fulness of “the Ignatian 
flavor” must still be sought in the 
original Greek. As an illustration of the 
care that must be exercised to bring 
out the exact shade of meaning in- 
tended by the writer, Fr. Kleist calls 
attention to the manifold force of the 
Greek preposition “in” as used in such 
phrases as “in God.” This preposition 
occurs, for example, in a brief sen- 
tence which, if translated literally, 
would read: “I think many things in 
God,” but which, in his introduction, 
Fr. Kleist renders: “If I take God’s 
view of things, many thoughts pass 
through my mind,” assuredly a much 


more intelligible thought to the 











modern reader. In the text itself, Fr. 
Kleist gives this sentence in a slightly 
different form: “many thoughts are 
mine when I take God’s view of 
things,” and this second form seems 
better and should, for consistency at 
least, have been inserted in the intro- 
duction. This treatment of the original 
could readily pass over into a para- 
phrasing that would change or amplify 
the original, but this danger is avoided 
in Fr. Kleist’s skilful handling. 

In the notes which justify his phras- 
ing, Fr. Kleist often brings in enlight- 
ening sidelights on New Testament 
passages in which similar expressions 
occur. In the example just mentioned 
he refers to the words of Our Lord to 
St. Peter in Mark 8, 33: “You do not 
take God’s view of things, but man’s,” 
and in a note to the Epistle to the 
Philadelphians he happily translates 
Luke 2, 28: “They were overjoyed,” 
greatly improving the ordinary transla- 
tions which say that on finding the 
child Jesus in the temple Mary and 
Joseph “were astonished” or “were full 
of wonder.” 

Catholics will welcome this very 
readable and handy translation of 
these epistles, so rich in Christian faith 
and so strong and insistent in their 
appeal for unity in the church under 
the hierarchy established by Our 


Saviour. Wituiam A. Down, S.J: 





A LOOK AT LABOR 





Excursion Books, St. Paul. 96p. $.25 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING: 


By Leonard J. Smith. Prentice-Hall. 
468p. $5 


While neither of these books is essen- 
tial to a knowledge of organized labor 
and industrial relations, each in its 
way—and it is a very different way— 
can be helpful. 

Almost everybody who writes today 
on industrial relations ends up by in- 
sisting that industrial relations are hu- 
man relations, and that no solution will 
be feund to open warfare in the market- 
place until both sides learn to respect 
and trust each other and live up to 
their obligations. In other words, it is 
coming to be recognized that the prob- 
lem of industrial relations is funda- 
mentally moral, and even religious, and 
that what is needed are clear ethical 
principles to which both labor and 
management will submit. 

In A Look at Labor, which is a col- 
leetion of magazine articles, the moral 





note is dominant. The editors have se- 
lected their materials so skilfully that 
almost no contemporary issue has been 
neglected. Here you have experts like 
Archbishop Cushing, Bishops Haas and 
Sheil, the late Monsignor John A. 
Ryan, Philip Murray, Fathers Leo 
Brown, William Smith and Joseph Don- 
nelly dealing with questions like an- 
nual wages, the closed shop, labor- 
management councils, communism, 
strikes and a dozen other hotly debated 
questions. For twenty-five cents what 
more could anyone want? 

Collective Bargaining is a full-dress 
textbook, although it is aimed at those 
who are engaged in the business as 
well as at students on the benches. 
Every step in the process leading to an 
agreement between labor and manage- 
ment is faithfully and realistically de- 
scribed and some model clauses and 
contracts are thrown in for good meas- 
ure. Especially useful are the “Glossary 
of Terms” and a chapter on “Sources 
of Information.” The latter includes a 
bibliography, a list of almost all pri- 
vate and public agencies engaged on 
research in industrial relations, and a 
list of colleges which offer courses in 
the subject. Among Catholic colleges 
only Holy Cross is listed, a circum- 
stance which will evoke no cheers at 
Marquette, Manhattan, Rockhurst, De- 
troit, St. Louis and several other seats 
of higher learning. And in listing 
agencies, how did the Social Action 
Department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Council come to be over- 
looked? Benjamin L. Masse 





THE DARKNESS IS PASSED 





By Thomas H. Moore SJ.. McMullen. 
176p. $2 


The author has already made the Mass 
a more intimate experience of God for 
the many thousands of readers of 
Beyond the Altar Rail. There is every 
reason to expect that in his most recent 
book of twenty-six meditations from the 
life of Christ he will make Our Lord 
and the Holy Family nearer and dearer 
to them. 

These brief chapters, breaking into 
quiet and happy colloquies with Ow 
Lord, are convenient springboards to 
prayer. Those who do not hesitate to 
follow the example and teaching of St. 
Teresa on the use of such helps will 
readily avail themselves of a passage 
from this book when the morning 
meditation refuses to budge. They are 
quite sure to be charmed by its warmth 
and beauty, reminiscent of the spiritual 











HAGIOGRAPHY 
FROM ALL OVER 


On November 13th we are presenting 
(by accident) a fine example of the 
Catholicity of the Church: three lives 
of saints by three authors, assisted by 
one transiator, and all seven are of 
different nationalities: 


ST. MARTIN OF TOURS 
by Henri Gheon, 
translated by F. J. Sheed ($2.00) 


TALES OF XAVIER 
by James E. Walsh, M.M. ($2.50) 


ST. CAMILLUS 

by C. C. Martindale, $.J. ($2.50) 
The first is about thet clook-shering 
Roman soldier who later became a her- 
mit, and then Bishop of Tours. Gheon 
speaks of his “grave pleasant com- 
radeliness" and that is the impression 
of him you are left with, in spite of 
his unconventional goings-on as bishop. 
He ruled his diocese very efficiently— 
from « hermit's cave—penetrated into 
the still pagan parts of it and con- 
verted the pagans by smashing their 
idols. He worked miracles “almost at 
his own discretion.” What fun he could 
have today. 


Bishop Walsh of Maryknol! writes of 
St. Francis Xavier as if he had known 
him all his life, filling in the background 
of his “tales,” which make up a com- 
plete biography) from his own mission- 
ary experience. He has a trick of show- 
ing you a man in a few words: “The 
heart of Captain Rodriguez was kind, 
but he had very bushy eyebrows" is 
one of our favorite descriptions. You 
do not have to be completely grown 
up to enjoy this book, but you will en- 
joy if none the less if you are. 


Father Martindale's St. Camillus is the 
Saint of the Red Cross—odd that all 
our ambulances still go under the chos- 
en sign of a disreputable 16th century 
Italian soldier. For half his life he was 
a drunkard and gambler; once con- 
verted he set about revolutionizing the 
core of the sick—he insisted on clean- 
liness, bathed his patients and was a 
frantic de-louser. 


From your Book Seller or from 


SHEED 
and 


WARD 


63 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3 
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Here's the story 
of all the creeds 


in America—how 


they began here and why 


they died or grew 


Major Crends 
in American 
Church 
History vy 


F. X. CURRAN, S.J. 
x *« * 


HE average American lives in 
complete ignorance of the reli- 
gious history of his country. This vol- 
ume by a professor of History at Wes- 
ton College supplies the essential facts 
of the historical evolution of all the 


creeds. 


CONTENTS 


I Origin and Types of Protestantism 


II The Colonial Background: Spanish and 
French Missions 


III The Colonial Background: British 
America 
IV Freedom and Organization 
Vs The Frontier 
VI No Popery 
VII The Problem of the Negro 
VIII The Increase of Unbelief 
IX The Transition to the 20th Century 
X The End of Protestant Creeds 


XI The Catholic Church in 20th Century 
America 


x« *«* * 


“Teachers of religion should know this 
book. In colleges it should be required 
reading.” —World in Books. 


- Recommended for college libraries and 
for religion classes. 
$2.50 
At your bookstore or 


AMERICA PRESS 


70 East 45th Street e New York 17 





works of Pierre Charles. They will also 
be enlightened by its wisdom. If they 
are jarred occasionally by a current 
phrase unhallowed by time, let them 
remember that the author has not shut 
Our Lord up in the formal parlors of 
the soul, but has let Him take full pos- 
session of the dwelling. 

One message unites all the medita- 
tions: Our Lord loves us, wants to be 
near us, wants us to live in Him and 
by Him, enlightened by Him, rejoicing 
in Him. Religion, the author holds, is 
not something we “keep in the dark 
pockets of the soul to be taken out on 
Sundays . . . to be put on in heaven 
like a pair of wings.” The miracle of 
religion that the modern world is look- 
ing for is daily living of the life of 
union with the Son of God. 

Currorp M. Lewis 





THE LOWELLS AND THEIR SEVEN 
WORLDS. 





By Ferris Greenslet. Houghton Mifflin. 
442p. $4 

This might have been a source book for 
John P. Marquand, and it will certainly 
be valuable background for anyone 
who would fully appreciate his novels 
about Boston and the Brahmins. Mr. 
Greenslet has traced the history of the 
extraordinarily vital and talented Low- 
ell family through three centuries in a 
fascinating book, warm with under- 
standable admiration but free from the 
excesses of hero-worship. 

The author was friendly with latter- 
day Lowells, had access to abundant 
material and has organized it into a 
gallery of memorable people, most of 
whom attained prominence in widely 
divergent fields, all of whom exhibit a 
remarkable continuity of spirit and 
outlook. The Lowells emerge aa firm 
believers in the aristocratic principle, 
complacent and dutiful heirs of a mani- 
fest destiny for leadership, immemorial 
Tories who knew how to live greatly 
and graciously, cosmopolitan travelers 
who were, like some of Marquand’s 
characters, insularly convinced that 
Boston was another Athens, hard-head- 
ed and practical, materialistic rather 
than either mystical or metaphysical. 

In the light of New England’s indus- 
trial history there is a portent in the 
picture of Mr. Appleton and Mr. Fran- 
cis Lowell sitting entranced before a 
spinning-machine. “I well recollect,” 
writes Appleton, “the state of admira- 
tion and satisfaction with which we 
sat by the hour, watching the beautiful 
movement of this new and wonderful 
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machine, destined, as it evidently was, 
to change the character of all textile 
industry.” Francis Lowell conceived a 
system of community boarding-houses 
in which “able and ambitious girls from 
country farms in search of hard money 
and urban adventure” were to be 
housed, with two schools and a church 
to serve their more imponderable needs, 
a “paternalistic” scheme which reached 
its peak in the early days of Lowell, 
Manchester and Lawrence. 

Mr. Greenslet’s portrait of the idyllic 
industrial conditions in those days is 
charming, and even the quaint adjec- 
tive “Periclean” seems not amiss. 
Forty years later, however, the pure 
stock had married or gone west and, 
with the advent of large immigrant 
families “from Quebec or County Cork, 
sexual mores had deteriorated.” This 
striking over-simplification is tinged 
with Nativism as well as naiveté. But 
this is a book which anyone interested 
in New England cannot afford to over- 
look. Wittam A. Donacuy 





POLAND IN THE BRITISH 
PARLIAMENT: 1939-1945 


Documentary Material Relating to the 
Cause of Poland During World War Il. 
Volume 1, March 1939-August 1941. 
Jozef Pilsudski Institute of America. 
495p. $5 


There are now many books on the 
Polish question, written both by Polish 
and foreign experts. Politically, Poland 
was a keystone problem of World War 
II. It continues to be one of the most 
serious problems of the present time, 
despite the fact that there is a Polish 
Government, and its independence sup- 
posedly has been restored. The late 
Raymond Leslie Buell called Poland 
“the key to Europe,” but it is now more 
evident than ever that this postwar 
ephemeral “peace” or “armed truce” 
will be severely strained and possibly 
shattered by the Polish question. 

There are two Polands today. There 
is a geographical Poland with devas 
tated Warsaw as its capital where there 
still live about twenty million unhappy 
Poles. Officially, this Poland is a mem- 
ber of the United Nations, where its 
spokesman speaks in the name of the 
Polish people. Yet these people are re- 
ported to be living in a state of com- 
plete submission and terror brought 
about by a handful of men who call 
themselves the Polish Government. 
These men—Bierut, Gomulka, Radkie- 
wicz and Minc—are nothing but emis- 
saries of Stalin. Most of them, inci- 
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dentally, were or still are Soviet citi- 
zens, have colorful pasts as revolu- 
tionaries of the Comintern, and speak 
Polish with a heavy Russian accent. 
This government has 95 per cent of the 
Polish people against it. 

The other Poland exists outside the 
Polish boundaries. It comprises mil- 
lions of people who were rooted out 
when the Nazi master-lords, with full 
cooperation of the Soviet Union, 
slaughtered Poland in the fall of 1939. 
This Peland has a brilliant record in 
the Allied cause: it shed its blood in 
the fjords of Narvik, on the beaches of 
Dieppe, on the sands of Alamein, in the 
great air battles, and on the cold rocks 
of Monte Cassino. Thousands of them 
are still being hunted even today by 
the NKVD in the D.P. camps of 
Western Europe, with tacit approval 
and even collaboration of American and 
British representatives. 

It is this second Poland that under- 
took publishing a history of the Polish 
case in the British Parliament. The 
first volume, just published, covers the 
period of March, 1939, when Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain made 
public British guarantees to Poland, to 
the date of the Atlantic Charter. 

Poland in the British Parliament is 
a serious contribution to any reference 
library. For that matter, it will be a 
handy book for students of history, 
statesmen, journalists and all others 
who want to learn about Poland with- 
out wading through many other refer- 
ences. The book is a documentary 
source because it contains official de- 
bates made in both Houses of the 
British Parliament on the case of Po- 
land. They are arranged chronologically 
and preceded, in some instances, by 
explanatory notes giving the back- 
ground of a particular discussion. All 
treaties, articles and other documents 
referred to in the course of the debates 
are quoted or reproduced in full, many 
of them for the first time. 

Among the latter are opinions of 
such British statesmen as Neville 
Chamberlain, Winston Churchill, Lord 
Halifax, Anthony Eden, Clement Attlee 
and Ernest Bevin. The study also gives 
the composition of all British and Po- 
lish cabinets from 1939 to 1941, lists a 
bibliography and contains maps, photo- 
graphs and a comprehensive index. 

It may be added that the British par- 
liamentary debates are noted for their 
pungency, colorful metaphors and ora- 
torical style. It is more than a refer- 
ence book; it makes fascinating read- 
ing and shows British democracy at 
work. Water DusHnyck 
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CHRIST’S LIFE WAS DRAWING TO 
a close. Though His enemies refrained 
from physical violence because they 
feared the admiring throngs that fol- 
lowed Him (Mark 11:18), they were 
only biding their time. Meanwhile they 
redoubled their intellectual attacks on 
Him, attempting to discredit Him pub- 
licly. Hence the double-exposure ques- 
tion, which the twenty-second Sunday 
after Pentecost recalls to us, whereby 
they hoped to drive Him into an insolu- 
ble dilemma: “Is it lawful to give trib- 
ute to Caesar or not?” 

If He said “Yes,” the people, who 
hated the invading Romans and paid 
them taxes grudgingly, would turn 
against Him. If He absolved them from 
the obligation, the Roman authorities 
would arraign Him for seditious and 
subversive speech. But Christ took the 
occasion to point out the simultaneous 
existence of the two powers, divine and 
human, the Church and the State, to 
both of which His followers have real 
and easily reconcilable duties. “Render 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar's 
and to God the things that are God's.” 

The Catholic, therefore, if he be a 
good one, intelligently aware of his 
balanced obligations, is likewise the 
ideal citizen, as Augustine affirmed in 
a celebrated passage: “Let those who 
declare the teachings of Christ to be 
opposed to the welfare of the common- 
wealth, furnish us with an army of 
soldiers such as Christ says soldiers 
should be; let them give us subjects, 
husbands, wives, parents, children, 
masters, servants, kings, judges, tax- 
payers and tax-collectors who live up 
to the teachings of Christ.” 

For the Catholic, society is not a 
loose aggregation of independent indi- 
viduals, not a mere compact of con- 
venience, but a close brotherhood aris- 
ing out of a tendency divinely im- 
planted in man’s very nature. He does 
not obey because he regards civil au- 
thority as a necessary evil or out of 
fear of force, but because he has been 
educated in the tradition which Paul 
ordered Titus to transmit: “Admonish 
them to be subject to princes and au- 
thorities, obeying commands, ready for 
every good work” (Titus 3:1). Legiti- 
mate power is from God and that is the 
dogmatic background of the directive: 
“Render to all men whatever is their 
due: tribute to whom tribute is due; 
taxes to whom taxes are due . . . honor 
to whom honor is due” (Rom. 13:1-7). 
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Write for Booklet 
“Why Catholics Should Read 
the Bible" 


Prices from $2.50 to $12 
At All Catholic Bookstores 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


PUBLISHERS 
New York 8, N. Y. 











PERFECT CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS FOR 
CATHOLIC CHILDREN 


TOPIX—The Catholic com- 
ic magazine. 48 pages in 
full color. Humor, drama, 
action, truth. 


$1.20 a year 


YOUTH—the only maga- 
zine written for and by Cath- 
olic teen-agers. 


$1.50 a year 


A beautiful card is sent to 
announce all gift subscrip- 
tions. 


Send order to 
FATHER GALES 


128 EAST 10th STREET 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 








The Index of Volume LXXV of AMER- 
ICA, which will be ready about Novem- 
ber 15, will be sent free to subscribers 
only upon request. If you wish « copy, 
please write AMERICA im the immediate 
future. 
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Our true, ultimate homeland, of 
course, is heaven, and no earthly power 
may ever interfere with this essential 
quest for beatitude. Our primary alle- 
giance is to God and, in working out 
the obligations stemming from that pri- 
mary fealty, we emerge also as good 
citizens, zealous of the common good, 
law-abiding, aware of the needs and 
rights of others, just and charitable in 
all our dealings. 

If more of us realized this Christian 
concept of the citizen, we could be a 
leaven in the mass for the forming of 
that “happy coalition of consciences,” 


ciety which is the goal set before us by 
Pius XI. That Pontiff had insisted on 
“the fulfilment of civil and _ social 
duties,” and Leo XIII had been even 
more emphatic: “to take no share in 
public matters would be just as wrong 

. as not to labor for the public 
good.” Christ’s principles, in the lives 
of Christ’s followers, must permeate 
politics, the professions, the market, 
factory, theatre and all other phases of 
life. This is not merely a consummation 
piously to be wished but a definite 
objective to which each of us must con- 
tribute his part. 





that unity of mind and heart in so- WiiuiaM A. Donacny, S.J. 




















FOR 
SEMINARIANS 


By Rev. Carlton A. Prindeville, CM, STD. 
$4.00 sm 


ALL PRIESTS and seminarians know that at meditation the 
use of a book often serves to present fruitful considerations 
for reflection, to keep the thoughts from wandering, and to 
recall the mind to the subject of meditation. Such a book also 
suggests profitable subjects. 


a 


If a book of meditations is discursive, it may be a work suited 
rather for spiritual reading. Its use may thus turn the period 
set apart for meditation into a half-hour of reading instead of 
reflection. 


Father Prindeville’ss MEDITATIONS FOR SEMINARIANS has 
not this fault. Each meditation occupies less than a page. The 
few brief and suggestive points are drawn from the life and 
teaching of Christ, arranged according to the ecclesiastical 
year. Moreover, the choice of considerations is the fruit of 
years of spiritual direction by its author. 


He modestly calls his work MEDITATIONS FOR SEM- 
INARIANS. But priests will not find it amiss for their spiritual 
reflections. 





Chapters in Religion, $2.00 
PREVIOUSLY Our Lady of the Miraculous 
° PUBLISHED Medal, $1.25 


Twenty-seven Short Sermons 


for the Weekly Novena 


B. Herder Book Co. 
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LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN is as 
obviously artificial as a velvet rose. Its 
characters are plausible rather than 
real; its plot was already hackneyed 
when Oscar Wilde wrote the play; its 
situations are contrived; and its humor 
is irrelevant to the story. Nevertheless, 
the complications that revolve around 
Her Ladyship’s misplaced fan will al- 
ways provide gay and essentially whole- 
some entertainment for audiences fa- 
miliar with the nuances of English 
thinking. 

The profusion of wisecracks, called 
epigrams in Wilde’s day, guarantees 
the longevity of the play. Wilde’s wise- 
cracks are among the most brilliant in 
our language. While a few are wise, 
most of them are only worldly-wise; 
but all of them are clever. In Lady 
Windermere’s Fan Wilde, for once, 
employs his cleverness to project a seri- 
ous thought—that marriage is too im- 
portant to be jeopardized by impulsive 
self-righteousness. 

Homer Curran, in association with 
Russell Lewis and Howard Young, has 
provided the revival with a lavish pro- 
duction, with sets, lights and costumes 
designed by Cecil Beaton. Jack Minster 
directed. Cornelia Otis Skinner, as Mrs. 
Erlynne, the dynamic character in the 
story, is co-starred with Henry Daniell, 
as Lord Windermere; and Penelope 
Ward is featured in the title role. The 
ladies carry off major acting honors. 
Searching parties will find the produc- 
tion in The Cort. 





THE DUCHESS OF MALFI. When 
Paul Czinner decided to produce a re- 
vival of this Elizabethan monstrosity, 
by John Webster, he was probably un- 
der the impression that it is a classic. 
Actually, it is only a curio, as Troilus 
and Cressida would be if it could be 
isolated from the context of Shake- 
speare’s worthier works. As a curio, the 
revival has a certain utility, demon- 
strating that the Elizabethans were ca- 
pable of writing bad plays. It also de- 
scends to a new low in bad taste by 
including a scene in which a Cardinal 
is discovered in the passionate embrace 
of an adultress. 

One item in the current production, 
however, warrants an entry on the 
credit side. Canada Lee, as Daniel De 
Bosola, is the first Negro actor to ap- 
pear as a white character in the his- 
tory of the Broadway stage. Mr. Lee, 














an in-and-out actor, celebrates the 
event with one of his better perform- 
ances. Elizabeth Bergner, starred in the 
tearful title role, has no opportunity to 
enhance her reputation. The settings 
are by Harry Bennett, costumes by 
Miles White and direction by George 
Rylands. The Ethel Barrymore Theatre 
is the scene of the misdemeanor. 


MADE IN HEAVEN, by Hagar Wilde, 
presented in the Henry Miller by John 
Golden, is an acidulous comedy of 
matrimonial friction that keeps an au- 
dience in stitches. A casual family tiff 
gets out of hand and gathers momen- 
tum until it leads almost to divorce 
before the bickering couple finally 
come to their senses. Donald Cook, a 
veteran performer but a new star in 
the theatrical firmament, is delectably 
wistful as the husband who cannot get 
along with his wife but does not know 
how to live without her. Carmen 
Mathews offers a fetching display of 
distaff dudgeon. Other capable per- 
formances are as numerous as the mem- 
bers of the cast. If any deserve special 
mention over the others, one could not 
overlook Katherine Bard and Tony 
Bickley, as an affectionately belligerent 
couple on the verge of marriage; Law- 
rence Fletcher, an embittered husband; 
Sarah Burton, his vixenish wife; Louis 
Borel, an understanding foreigner; and 
Ann Thomas, a hotel waif. 

Martin Manulis directed and Law- 
rence Goldwasser designed the sets, 
both jobs executed with competence. 
A similar verdict might be rendered on 


Miss Wilde’s script. While her writing 
is not distinguished, and rather heavily 
seasoned with profanity, it is racy and 
humorous. The signs are that Made Jn 


_ Heaven will be titillating audiences for 


many moons to come. 
THEOPHILUS Lewis 
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MY DARLING CLEMENTINE. Pro- 
ducers of Western epics have come to 
look upon the embattled town of Tomb- 
stone not merely as a place but as a 
pension. It is a name known to history 
and the box-office, and John Ford’s 
contribution to violent Americana will 
probably start the boom all over again. 
The production has style, even to beau- 
tifully photographed backgrounds. The 
plot is least to its credit, dealing with 
the historical Wyatt Earp in the usual 
unhistorical fashion, but it is developed 
with some humor and makes a welcome 
distinction between pioneers and para- 
sites. The fighting marshal’s clean-up 
campaign in Arizona is motivated chief- 
ly by the murder of two of his brothers 
by a family of rustlers, and is rewarded 
by the promise of law, order and ro- 
mance in Tombstone. Doc Holliday, 
not an unfamiliar character in these 
yarns, is sympathetically presented as 
a spoiled surgeon who became a bad- 
man out of bravado. Ford's direction is 
mature in building characters, mini- 
mizing clatter and pointing up the 


slight action to provide moments of 
real intensity and pathos. Henry Fonda, 
Victor Mature, Cathy Downs, Linda 
Darnell and Alan Mowbray are most 
effective in the cast. The picture is 
aimed at adults and not the Saturday 
matinee-and-popcorn trade. (Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox) 


NOCTURNE. The maxim that crime 
does not pay apparently does not ex- 
tend to crime films, which are a staple 
of the movie diet. This is another ad- 
venture in murder with the criminal 
brought righteously to book after all 
the sordid incidents have been used up. 
A detective who mistrusts a suicide ver- 
dict in the case of a philandering com- 
poser continues an investigation and is 
fired for his zeal. But the persevering 
policeman, working on a clue provided 
by the victim’s messy affairs, solves the 
case and regains his job. Edwin Marin’s 
direction is in the tough tradition and 
manages to hold the plot in check long 
enough to stimulate guessing as to the 
criminal’s identity. George Raft and 
Lynn Bari are featured. As vicarious 
excitement for adults, the picture is 
average, facile stuff, but this sort of 
seamy melodrama is running a race 
against satiety. (RKO) 


CHILD OF DIVORCE. Now it is the 
censor’s turn to wonder how this film 
got past the scenario department. It is 
a thesis story about the evils of divorce 
visited upon an innocent child, and the 
plot does a half-way job of showing 
the bewilderment and misery of a little 








The Following 
of Christ 


The spiritual diary of Gerard 
Groote. Thirty years after 
Groote’s death, Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis, to whom authorship has long 
been attributed, edited the manu- 
script, making many changes, 
deletions, additions. Here is a 
beautiful translation of Groote’s 
original text. Clear, legible type 
insures easy reading. Purse size, 


$1.75 
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SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education; Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medi- 
cal Courses. Two-year Terminal 
Course in Secretarial Work. Excep- 
tional Opportunities in Art. 





Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 
Fer farther information address the Deas 








GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassien 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, 
i journalism, teacher training, 

, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 








GEORGETOWN 


VISITATION CONVENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Fully Accredited 
Junior College aad Hi High School for Girls 


ear 
College Preparatory and General Courses, 
Junior College, Secretarial and Medical Sec- 
retary Courses, Boarding and Day. Sports 
Advantage of Country Life in the National 
Capital. 

ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS 








ACADEMY OF 
SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
School Departments, Elementary and High, 

Affiliated with the State University, 
plete courses in Art, Vocal and Instre- 
mental Music, Commercial Subjects; Exten- 
sive Grounds; Athletics; Horseback Riding; 
Outdoor Skating Rink. 

Address: Directress 








College of SAINT ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


ROSEMONT, PENNA. 


A Catholic Colle; - fe for Women conducted by 
the Religious o Society of the Holy 
Child Jesus. Accredited by the Association 
of American Universities. On the main line 
P.R.R., 11 miles from Philadelphia. Address 
Registrar for information. Telephone Bryn 
Mawr 4514. 


girl torn between quarreling parents. 
The solution offered is a boarding 
school where the child will be on her 
own, with the negative blessing of not 
having to divide her loyalty. The prob- 
lem is real but Richard Fleischer’s di- 
rection tends to sentimentalize it. Regis 
Toomey and Sharyn Moffett are chiefly 
concerned. Of course, this is a low- 
budget affair, good as it is, and not 
meant to distract adults from those 
glossy, superbly-mounted, million-dol- 
lar films about noble divorcées and 
charming rakes. (RKO) 


DECEPTION. Bette Davis, whose ca- 
pacity for synthetic suffering is ex- 
ceeded only by that of her audience, 
weeps her way through this plangent 
piece about love among the artists. It 
is a sweet little concoction of illicit 
love, deceit and death, with values so 
diluted by idle tears that a musical 
career seems to outweigh murder. This 
is a prime example of the producer’s 
old. game of balancing an ounce of 
punishment against a pound of sym- 
pathy, and it is not worth the trouble 
of fine distinctions. Claude Rains is 
wasted in this elegant trash. (Warner) 
Tuomas J. Fitzmorris 
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THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 


CATHOLIC BOOESELLERS 
WESTMINSTER, 
826 NEWTON ST., BROOKLAND. D. Cc. 


Catholic and Secular Books of 
Promptly 


Catholic Insti ‘atholic Books 
Bought Seid. Catholic Libraries Purchased for 
Cash. C 
and Rell 








WILDERMANN CO. 
38 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK &, WN. Y. 











Attitudes toward life during the week 
manifested considerable variety. . . . 
Not a few attitudes smacked of social 
maladjustment. . . . A young Spokane 
woman phoned the city fire department 
to rush a ladder-truck to her apartment 
as she and a friend wanted to climb to 
the roof for a sun bath. . . . A bizarre 
attitude toward meal service was re- 
vealed. . .. A Kentucky husband, after 
being missing from his family for five 
months, showed up unexpectedly one 
morning, asked his wife: “Is my break- 
fast ready?” . . . Doctors developed 
headaches. . . . A Baltimore youth beat 
up a physician calling to treat his 
mother, alleging the medical man was 
slow in answering the summons. After 
administering medical treatment to the 
woman, the doctor hurried out to seek 
treatment for himself. . . . Callousness 
toward traffic was observed. . . . Dele- 
gates to a soft-drink convention in Kan- 
sas City hurled hard-liquor bottles out 
of hotel windows. . . . The landlord- 
tenant relationship became more taut. 
. . . An Jowa woman was arrested, ac- 
cused of setting fire to her apartment 
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AFTER TCOR Please help Sister Peregrine 
of Cai Rico, to rebuild termite- 





erences, . America 
Press, 70 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


REMAIL all books after to Catholic 
Book Crusade, St. Xavier's, Patna. Any 
kind, any age. 


GASES — 1000 for dhe ay sale. 

Your wants be them. Lists 
supplied. Edward Burchell 824 So. East 
Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST, working in four 
counties, only 80 Catholics in population of 
140,000, needs prayers and gifts to ex 

spiritual wee Fm Will you help? » 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South Caro- 
na 


JESUIT HOME MISSION—My 

school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 

John A. Ris are a ily te Rev. 
y Cross Mission, 

Durnham, North * Coosa 


I WILL SEARCH for out-of-print books 
you want but can’t locate. tholic books a 
specialty. Edna * eee 436 Columbus 
Ave., Boston 16, 


mise Books, Belleek China, Linens, Cards, 

etc. Write for Catalogue, irish Industries 
Depot, Inc., 876 ae Ave. (Near 65th 
St.), New York 21, N. Y. 


PRIESTS of E Need Cl Pascal 
sells materials yy the yard wy P- and 























suits. Also this pur- 

pose. Avail yourself of this valuable service. 
teed satisfaction. ‘or 

now! Victor ailor, 


Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 

















house to induce an unwelcome tenant) © 
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ACADEMY OF 
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TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
FOUNDED 1847 
Chartered by the Regents 
Accredited by the Middle States Association 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Beautitully loceted = the Ramapo Hills. 
Col General Courses. 








MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted the Rel of the Secred 
Hd mod, Lhe Am. 


gogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed field 


trips in all departments. Athletics. EXTEN- 
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Washington 16, D. 


Arts. 
SEMINARY—Four Year College Preparatory 
Do Mall — Grades | te 8. 








CALDWELL COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 


Caldwell, New Jersey 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 








COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 63, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 











Conducted by The Sisters of Motre Dame of Namur. 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College. 











to move. . . . Ill-adjusted names ap- 
peared. ... In New York, a dentist 
who seemed not to like his name of 
Toothaker blossomed out with a new 
legal monicker. 

Not all the week’s confusion could be 
traced to social maladjustment. . . . 
Not a little confusion sprang from 
other causes. . . . The Denver reserva- 
tion office of an airline company wired 
its Los Angeles branch: “Need reserva- 
tion no-name Los Angeles to San Fran- 
cisco.” The Los Angeles office wired 
back: “Reservation made no-name L.A. 
to S.F.” A little later Los Angeles 
wired again: “Re your no-name reser- 
vation, must have name for same.” 
Denver replied: “Re your meseage ‘re 
no-name reservation, must have name 
for same’ Same is name. Passenger is 
an Indian.” . . . Jumping at conclu- 
sions set off dislocations. . .. A Chicago 
hotel manager, while filling out a sheet 
of self-instructions issued by the fire 
department, came to the question: 
“Where is the fire-alarm box nearest 
your place?” He phoned the hotel 
switchboard: “Send a bellboy to find 
the nearest fire-alarm box.” The switch- 
board operator screamed: “Fire, Fire.” 
A bellboy tore out, turned the alarm 
in. Fire-engines clanged through the 
crowded streets, stopped panting be- 
fore the hotel, where the scarlet-faced 
manager had a hard time appeasing 
the angry firemen. . . . Noisy eating 
started police sirens sounding. . . . In 
Milwaukee, a telephone operator re- 
ported to police that a telephone re- 
ceiver was off the hook and added: “I 
can hear heavy breathing. Evidently 
someone is in serious distress.” Prowl 
cars sped to the address; officers found 
the unhooked receiver in a stable; 
traced the heavy breathing to a horse 
which was tranquilly munching oats. 


Appearing also during the week was 
maladjustment and confusion with re- 
gard to things of the next world. . . . 
In Illinois a wife, a frequenter of se- 
ances, stabbed her husband with an 
ice-pick “to get the devil out of him.” 
. . « This ice-pick technique is not at 
all effective against the evil one. He 
fears it not at all. . . . There is a tech- 
nique, however, which is very effective 
and which he does dread. . . . The devil 
is like a hypnotist. . . . He can do noth- 
ing with individuals who refuse to fol- 
low his suggestions and to yield their 
wills to him. . . . Not ice-picks, not 
seances, but men who follow the teach- 
ings of Christ—that is what the devil 
dreads, that is the effective technique 
against him. Joun A. Toomey 





LOYOLA 
SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS FROM AGE NINE 


980 Park Avenue 
New York 28, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Jesuits 
FOUR UPPER GRADES 

OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
i 


FOUR YEARS OF 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 


” 


A Catholic Day School with tra- 
ditional classical training and em- 
phasis on Mathematics and Science. 


Fully Accredited. 
— 
MILITARY TRAINING 
a: 
ATHLETIC PROGRAM 





Apply to: 


Rev. C. JUSTIN HANLEY, S.J., 
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COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 


OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


advantages. 
For Information Address the Registrar 








COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


on the approved list of the Association 


of 


American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. tandard courses 
in arts and sciences. Business administra- 


tion, home economics, pre-medical, tea 
training, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 








REGIS COLLEGE 


WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
CURRICULA: 

Liberal Arts—Commerce—Home Economics 
Conducted by the Sisters of Saint Joseph 
Address: The Registrar 
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Correspondence 








Inefficiency at CARE? 


Epiror: Your comment on “Cheaper 
CARE” (October 19) contained a great 
deal of valuable information. I agree 
with every word you say, except the 
phrase: “Orders . . . are airmailed to 
warehouses abroad, and immediate de- 
livery is assured.” 

I have mailed, so far, to CARE, par- 
cels for the British Zone at regular 
intervals, starting June 28. Not one of 
them reached its destination until Sept. 
22! Newspaper clippings from Ham- 
burg showed that the parcels were 
stored in Bremen in August and that 
delivery would start in “a few weeks.” 
(October?) Inquiries to CARE, New 
York (letters, wires), remain unan- 
swered. 

I feel you should publish this letter 
(for which I assume full responsi- 
bility) because I know of two cases in 
which malnutrition has already led to 
very serious complications. Delivery in 
July or August would have been a life- 
saver. 

These complaints are quite general. 
All friends of mine have the same ex- 
perience. I know of one case in which 
a Swiss food parcel, ordered later and 
unprotected by CARE, arrived in good 
condition. Somewhere along the line 
there is some grave mismanagement or 
inefficiency. 

Nobody, so far, has been willing to 
investigate the situation. CARE has a 
chance to clear itself. Its reputation is 
at stake. 

Sunnyside, Wash. 

(Rev.) H. A. Reinnoip 


Catholics and politics 


Epitor: I have been very much inter- 
ested in the letters on “Catholics and 
Politics” and I should like to add a 
few words to the discussion if I may. 

With Mr. Elbert R. Sisson I deplore 
what he calls the “moral defeatism in 
the attitude of many Catholics toward 
politics.” Catholics are not by any 
means alone in this attitude, and it is 
primarily because of this “defeatist at- 
titude” on the part of many otherwise 
excellent citizens that the very faults 
which they criticize exist. 

If political parties are corrupt it is 
because not enough incorruptible and 


able people take an active part in poli- 
tics. It is because not enough people 
of high ideals and purposes are willing 
to give time and thought and energy to 
the “mechanics” of politics, without 
which no political party can function. 
It is because not enough people are 
interested in taking part in the routine 
district-organization activities through 
which, and by which, our candidates 
are chosen. Not enough people take the 
trouble even to vote in the primaries or 
caucuses. 

To have a cynical attitude toward 
politics is evidence of a lack of appre- 
ciation of what it is all about. It is the 
experience of those who conscientiously 
work in politics that the very people 
who contribute nothing whatever in real 
working interest are the ones who are 
loudest in their criticism when things 
are not to their liking. 

I think .it is a pity that there should 
be what is referred to as the “Catholic 
vote,” and that it should be largely 
confined to one party. I believe a 
greater good would be accomplished if 
Catholics would bring their influence 
to bear more generally in the councils 
of both major parties, and support, 
particularly at this time, the party 
which stands most firmly against our 
common enemy—communism. 

New York, N. Y. 

Acnes Hui PRENDERGAST 


Books for Darmstadt 


Epiror: Here is an excerpt from a let- 
ter which I received from Father Lud- 
gar Rid, O.S.B., of Darmstadt, Ger- 


many: 


A chemist of the University of 
Darmstadt, Professor Dr. Clemens 
Schoepf, whose name is probably 
familiar to you from the literature 
now in preparation (Research on 
Morphine) wants to renew the li- 
brary of the University of Darm- 
stadt, which was destroyed in the 
war. He writes to me as follows: 
“I would like to get American 
scientific literature for the library 
of the University of Darmstadt, 
such as ‘Organic Chemistry.’ 
“My question is now: Do you 
know of a Catholic university or 
other organization such as War 
Relief Services of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, or a 
private person who would assist us 
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in the matter? The literature nec- 

essary is the organic chemical lit- 

erature for the years 1939 to 

1946.” 
Any American school, organization or 
private person that can help in this 
matter will be doing a good work for 
international cultural cooperation. 

143 East 88th St., 

New York 28, N. Y. 

Avrrep Haas, M.D. 


School-bus laws 


Epitor: When we consider the subject 
of the bus-transportation amendment 
in Wisconsin, there is the basic ques- 
tion recently suggested in AMERICA: 
“for whom is the service provided?” 
Of course the answer is “school chil- 
dren,” under present circumstances in 
our State limited to public-school chil- 
dren only, but to be extended, if the 
amendment carries, to the children of 
parochial and private schools, integral 
parts of our three-part Wisconsin sys- 
tem. 

What motivates the granting of the 
service, whether it be to the children of 
only one part of the system or to two 
or three parts? Obviously it is the con- 
cern of the State for all children; that 
care, solicitude and supervision for 
those who are unable to eonserve their 
own interests, with detriment to their 
welfare and consequently to the com- 
mon good. It is the same solicitude and 
supervision which provides for the chil- 
dren of the State the school system it- 
self, as well as many other health and 
welfare benefits, such as probation, 
juvenile courts, corrective institutions, 
children’s homes, etc. 

To the long list of these may be 
added, strange to say in this State, the 
furnishing by the State free of charge of 
its annual Blue Book, something in the 
nature of a textbook, to all parochial 
and public schools, one for every 100 
children enrolled. Here an existing law 
provides a benefit for all school chil- 
dren, the same beneficiaries to be bene- 
fited by the amendment if it is carried 
by the people. 

Is it not then illogical to argue that 
there are other beneficiaries of a pub- 
lic service in the background, nowhere 
mentioned in the law, who desire favor 
or preference for their religion through 
the amendment, or who may be enabled 
through it to violate American princi- 
ples of separation of Church and State, 
which for their own best interests they 
would never want to do? 

Milwaukee, Wis. Henry V. Kane 
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“The story of Herbert George Wells is a tale of progressive disillusionment. . . . He was 
driven without embarrassment from one position to another until it was said of him: 


‘Abraham Wells is always offering Isaac Wells as a sacrifice to the gods’.” 
Vv 
% > * * > . 
: Read all of this fascinating article, The Failure of H. G. 
H Wells, in the November issue of The Catholic Mind. 
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U.S. A. LITURGICAL BOOKS ESTABLISH 


12mo Large Type Edition 
with New Psalter 
Throughout the entire text. 











Boston 


BREVIARIUM ROMANUM 

Editio Juxta Typicam Vaticanam with 

New Psalter throughout the entire text. 
LARGE TYPE BREVIARY—12 mo. 


4 Volumes, 12 mo.—4% x 7 Inches 





| SE Ee AE $35.09 ; Red Morocco..... .. $55.00 

EE aecaxisesuad $40.00 | Religious Order Sup- 

Morocco . +. . ++ $45.00 0 ee ae 
Leather Breviary Case $3.00 


THE POCKET BREVIARY—18 mo. 
4 Velumes, 18 mo.— 4 x 6 Inches 


OD 5 cpasieabbea $30.00 | Red Morocco ........ $48.00 

Sheepskin ... . $33.00 | Religious Order Sup- 
a ee eee $38.00 | plement .......... . $4.00 
Leather Breviary Case $2.25 





MISSALE ROMANUM 


Ostavo—7x10—Imit. Leather, $15.00—Leather... 
Quarto—8x1l—Sheepskin, $30.00—Morocco..... 
Large Quarto—9x12—Red Morocco, $45.00—Green.... 


U. S. A. Liturgical Editions 


Printers to the Holy-Apostolic See and the Sacred Congregation of Rites 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


26-28 Park Place 


Chicago @ Cincinnati @ 


AN AMERICAN TRADITION / 


American labor and industry, in the manufacture of essential liturgical works, supplied 
the needs of the Church in the Americas during the global war. Your Liturgical Books, in 
format, text arrangement, type and binding, mark the beginning of an American Tradition. 





San Francisco 


MISSAE DEFUNCTORUM 


Small Altar Size — 8x11 — Imit. 
Leather, $4.50— Leather, $12.00 
Large Altar Size — 9x12 — Imit. 
Leather, $6.50— Leather, $15.00 


RITUALS 


Baptism—Black Imitation Leather. .$3.00 
Marriage—Red Imitation Leather. ..$4.00 
Burial—Black Imitation Leather....$4.00 
Altar Prayers—Black Imitation 

EME ccopcesnesecctucodoues .. S50 


THE RACCOLTA 


Official Edition of the indulgenced 
prayers of the Church. Translated by 
Rev. J. P. Christopher, Ph.D., and Rev. 
Charles E. Spence, M.A. Prayers for 
every occasion, every purpose. Printed 
in red and black. One binding only. 
Imitation Leather, red edge... $3.85 


THE PSALMS—A Prayer Book 


The new Latin text of the Psalms, with 
English translation arranged for spiritual 
reading, meditation and personal devo- 
tions. Foreword by Rev. W. H. McClel- 
lan, S.J. Printed in red and black. One 
binding only. Imitation Leather, red 
edge. eres. . cones coueseuesees 


New York 7, N. Y. 















A Christmas Gift that is... 


VALUABLE because when you give an America subscription you are 


giving your friends the most widely quoted and Ktighly respected organ of Catholic 
opinion in the country 


CONTINUING because America is a weekly and your friends will 


remember you with thanks 52 times a year. 












EASY because for nearly anybody you can think of America makes a 
welcome gift—for lawyers, business men, college students, clergy, book-lovers, 
newspaper readers. (Clipping the coupon solves most of your Christmas gift 
worries. ) 













CATHOLIC and hence a gift in tune with the season; the right kind 


for you to give. 


FIRST SUBSCRIPTION (OR RENEWAL): six dollars 
EACH ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTION : five dollars 
TWO YEARS $11 THREE YEARS $15 








Settle the Christmas gift problem by checking the coupon 


America, 70 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send America, beginning with mid-December issue as my Christmas gift to: 


is te ee ek kg eka ee Boe ek SRE Sa py gr I 
RE TE a, Se a fo ee eee eee 
on eee Zone..... ae ee es Zene..... ee 


For 1 year [) for 2 years [J for 3 years [J 
C) Enter or [] Renew my own subscription for years. 
Send bill for total above to me. 





TWP ec eee ee sees eee eee e eer SSs Sree seerteseegetseeeeseeeeeeeereeeseeeeeeeeese 


ee ee ee ee ee: |)! ! | | ee ee 

















